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MAY MAGIC 


N the under-wood and the over-wood 
There is murmur and trill this day, 
For every bird is in lyric mood, 
And the wind will have its way. 





CLINTON SCOLLARD, May Magic. 


Founded in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 


$2.00 a Year -:- 25c a Copy 
Canadian or Pan-American Subscription - - $2.25 


Foreign Subscription - - - - - - - + 2.907 














SONOTONE announces 


TWO, NEW, WONDER-WORKING 
HEARING AIDS, built not just 
for Better Hearing, but built 


FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
“SCOTCH GUARDS” 


Cut Battery Costs 
50% to 65% 


1. 10 TIMES MORE A-BATTERY 
LIFE—New ‘‘Power Plug”’ 
on the smallest Sono- 
tone connects a com- 
pact A-battery lasting 
10 times longer! 


DOUBLE B-BATTERY LIFE FOR 
70% OF USERS! Wonderful 
new ‘‘Economaster’’ 
cuts battery drain— 
makes B-batteries last 
twice as long. 


3. 35% B-BATTERY SAVING FOR 
USERS WHO NEED FULL POWER! 
The New Sonotone’s 
efficiency gives 30-volt 

erformance with 
-1/2-volt battery cost 
— cutting cost 1/3! 





iF you are not happy with your present hear- 
ing, you will want to investigate this new 
route to hearing satisfaction. Send for book- 
let “Designed for Understanding.” 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 
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Five members of the faculty of the 
New York Day School for the Deaf, 
working under the direction of Assist- 
ant Professor Lee Meyerson of Vassar 
College and Special Education Co- 
ordinator Ciwa Griffiths of San Diego 
County, California, have prepared a 
long-term experiment in the educa- 
tion of young deaf children. The pro- 
gram here outlined is being carried 
out with the cooperation and support 
of the schools, and reports of progress 
are expected in the near future. 


We Met the President, by Martin 
Ee BD, SOPROAY ooiiciccsccis soci. 


The incident described might have 
happened to any of the hundreds of 
young couples at the recent Inaugural 
Ball. Our interest in it is due not only 
to the entertaining account, but espe- 
cially to the total deafness of the 
young writer and the girl whom he 
was escorting. 


Hearing Aids for Newark Chil- 
dren, by Richard G. Brill... 
Son of the well-known Principal of 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
Mr. Brill is continuing his family’s in- 
terest in his profession. After serv- 
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ing as Principal of the Virginia School , 


and the Newark Day School for the 
Deaf, he has now accepted an ap- 
pointment as a member of the staff 
at the University of Illinois. This 
story describes some of the work he 
supported in Newark. 


Burned-Out Electric Light Bulb? 
by John A. Ferrall................ 


It is safe to say that no man has ever 
accepted total deafness more _light- 
heartedly than Mr. Ferrall. Certainly 
no one has ever provoked so much 
good-natured laughter on the sub- 
ject. Some years ago most VoLta ReE- 
viEW readers thought no issue was 
complete without an article from their 
favorite humorist. His recent contri- 
butions have been more serious and 
far less numerous, but here is one in 
the old vein, and another is promised. 


The Parents Talk It Over.......... 


Parents are learning a great deal 
about making the most of even the 
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smallest amounts of hearing in their 
deaf children. And the children ‘are 
learning to manage hearing aids with- 
out being deprived of activity. 


Getting the Best from Your Bat- 


teries, by Ruth E. Renkel.... 
This hearing aid user believes in go- 
ing directly to the source for truth 
about recent battery improvements. 
She offers her findings as a help to 
others. 


The Music of the Mixing Bowl, 


by Alice Ruth Hall................ 
Several recent articles in the VOLTA 
Review have discussed ways of enjoy- 
ing music without benefit of hearing. 
This writer admits that one of her fa- 
vorite forms of music is less ethereal 
than that produced by the strings and 
wood-winds. It is to be recommended, 
nevertheless, and ears are wholly un- 
necessary. 


Handy Excuse, or Tool for Serv- 


ice, by Bessie Peterson........ 
If your hearing is impaired, which 
way do you use it? This is the ques- 
tion implied by Miss Peterson, who 
gives illustrations of both methods. 
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“What is a caryatid, anyway?” some 
of Molly’s recent readers wanted to 
know. Interpretations seemed to vary 
somewhat, but Molly makes hers per- 
fectly clear this month—and: most in- 
teresting. 


Our Children Come in Buses, by 


Harriet F. McLaughlin.......... 
Day schools for children with any 
type of handicap all recognize trans- 
portation as one of their leading prob- 
lems. Miss McLaughlin, Principal of 
Junior High School 47, New York, 
tells how her city handles it. 


Films for Speech and Hearing 


Instruction, a list compiled 
by Halldora K. Sigurdson.... 
Interesting and instructive films are 
in demand wherever there is a class 
or a group concerned with handicaps 
in speech or hearing. Miss Sigurdson, 
who is in charge of the newly-organ- 
ized center for deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children in Compton, California, 
has rendered a real service in prepar- 
ing this compilation. 
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Who Believes in Speech for the Deaf? 


HOUSANDS of people believe in speech for the deaf. They have seen it work, 

Sometimes, as in the case of a young man who visited Washington re. 

cently, it works in unexpected places. This young man is eighteen years old, 

was born with no hearing, and has deaf relatives. Four years ago he was practically 

a deaf mute. He had had some oral instruction, but his speech was usually unintelli- 

gible even to trained teachers, and his lipreading was almost non-existent. Outside 

of the schoolroom, he communicated entirely by means of signs and showed no wish 
to speak or to understand speech. 


Today, that same young man walks into the stores where. he goes to do the 
family marketing, asks in speech for what he wants, and gets it. All of his com- 
munication with the people around him is in speech—often imperfect speech, it is 
true, but usually readily understood. His lipreading, though not of the best, is 
functional. 


What brought about this transformation? He happened to spend a summer with 
a group of adults who believed in speech for the deaf and knew how to teach it. In 
those months he saw other deaf people understanding and making themselves under- 
stood by the hearing people around them, and he went back to school with a burning 
determination to learn to talk. 


Without a suggestion from anybody, he refused to sign to his classmates. insisted 
that they talk to him, and stood up under their displeasure. Whenever he could find 
a chance, he went to his teacher-friends for help in speech improvement and in lip- 
reading. Earnestly and persistently he has held to this course, and it is safe to say 
that the speech he has acquired will serve him well for the rest of his life. 


“But,” somebody says, “one successful case does not prove that all deaf persons 
can succeed at speech and lipreading.” That is not the point of this editorial. The 
point is that success in any case must be preceded by faith in the possibility. People 
who come in contact with orally taught deaf children, or with deaf adults who have 
some speech, must show confidence in speech as a means of communication, if the 
deaf are to have the courage and faith to persist in anything so difficult. 


The young man in this story has that faith. He was late in acquiring it, and he 
might never have had it at all except for one fortunate circumstance: He lived for a 
while among people who believe, and act on the belief, that speech and lipreading are 
worth taking a deaf child’s precious time for, because they are useful to him when he 
is grown. 


DR. WHILDIN TO SPEAK BEFORE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


As previously announced, the annual business meeting of the Volta Speech Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf will be held at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 7500 Ger- 
mantown Avenue, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, on Friday, May 20, at 2:30 P.M. 


The speaker on that occasion will be Dr. Olive A. Whildin, Supervisor of Special 
Education, Baltimore, Md. Dr. Whildin has recently returned from Korea, where she 
spent a year directing the reorganization of educational work for the deaf, and her 
experiences are sure to be of great interest to her audience. 
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A New Approach to the Education of 
Two and Three Year Old Deaf Children 


By Members of the Staff of Junior High School 47° 


Foreword from Vassar College 


NE of the most rewarding aspects of 

() the work in the Special Education 

Seminar of the Vassar Summer In- 

stitute in 1948 has been the opportunity 

for some of us to work with a group of 

teachers from New York City’s Junior High 
School 47. 

In connection with the work already be- 
ing carried on with preschool deaf chil- 
dren at this school, it is now contemplated 
that the curriculum for these children be 
altered in terms of certain emphases clearly 
expressed in the accompanying report. 

It has been the privilege of the staff of 
the Department of Child Study of Vassar 
College, as part of the study of hard of 
hearing children, under a grant’ from the 
Estate of Lester N. Hofheimer, to discuss 
with the administration and the staff of the 
school some of the contemplated changes. 
Rarely has it been our good fortune to 
work with so realistically visionary a 
group of students as the Misses Adelson, 
Colepaugh, McAvoy, Mutter, and Riese. 


The Child Study Staff 
Vassar College 
Mary FisHeR LANcMurIr, Chairman. 


*Leone Adelson, Gertrude Colepaugh, Eleanor Me- 
Evoy, Elizabeth Mutter, and Marie Riese, Junior 
High School 47, 225 East 23rd Street, New York 10, 
New York. ; 
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Philosophy 


The conclusion of many discussions and 
conferences among ourselves and with 
members of the Vassar faculty is chiefly 
this: that the early years of the Jr. H. S. 
47 Preschool should be thought of first as 
a nursery school and secondarily as a 
school for young deaf preschool children. 
That is, the importance of teaching speech, 
lipreading, and reading readiness is sec- 
ondary, at this time, to the greater impor- 
tance of providing a normal environment 
in which our children can develop freely 
according to the child development ap- 
proach. We believe that they are children 
first, and deaf children second, and while 
we do not minimize the need to develop 
their ability to communicate, we feel that 
we must seek an approach to this problem 
that will be in harmony with their physi- 
cal, mental and emotional needs. 

We feel, therefore, that the physical and 
emotional climate our school provides 
must be one of “freedom in which to make 
experiments in social relationships in a va- 
riety of situations.” 

What are some of the needs young chil- 
dren have, and what are their implications 
for the teacher? 

“The child needs experience in his ear- 
liest years, ‘suitable to his powers, that will 
heighten his natural sensitivity, support 
his curiosity, lessen his confusion and 
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pointless frustration, and yield him plea- 
sure through growth of skills and inter- 
ests.” 

“At this age children need a warm rela- 
tion with the human element—the teacher.” 
f the teacher is bound by rigid procedures 
and a formal mass of content this relation- 
ship is more difficult to achieve. The 
teacher must be free to support the child 
in his activities and to utilize the child’s 
spontaneous play for learnings. 

The traditional teacher-child, 
group learning situation imposes a great 
deal of voluntary and involuntary inhibi- 
tion on the part of the child beyond his 
years. How much sharing and waiting for 
turns, or waiting for the whole group to be 
ready, can a young child take? “How much 
restraint is inherent in having ten or twen- 
ty children ‘eat, rest, listen to a story to- 
gether at a stage when each is still closer 
to the teacher as a parent substitute than 
he is-to his mates as a group?” 

A young child needs the feeling that 
teachers like him and are interested in him 
for what he is and not for how much pro- 
ficiency he exhibits in speech, lipreading. 
reading, inhibiting his aggressions, etc. As 
the child grows he needs to learn to as- 
sume responsibility on his own develop- 
mental level—to carry on his own play 
activities, to choose an occupation and 
work at it with a minimum of dependence 
upon adults. They in turn must provide 
the exploratory materials and the unob- 
trusive supervision that he needs. 

“The function of the nursery school is to 
complement ra‘her than substitute for the 
home. It should furnish the best possible 
environment its resources permit for the 
physical, mental and social development of 
each child enrolled.” 

This, then, is the broad philosophy mo- 
tivating any changes or additions which 
we should like to effect. In the report fol- 
lowing, methods, content, equipment al- 
ready in use in our school overlap sugges- 
tions for some that are not. It should be 
realized that the changes are not revolu- 
tionary to the program now in operation 


teacher- 


1Biber, Barbara, Bank Street Publications. 
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they are changes of degree rather than 
of kind: quantitative rather than qualita. 
tive. 

Equipment 

Physical Set-Up: It is essential to have 
adequate space, indoors and outdoors, in 
order for our children to engage in the 
satisfying and enjoyable experiences of 
childhood. There must be space not only 
for the use of many toys and for running 
about freely, but space also for storing the 
toys in such a way that they will be ac- 
cessible to the children. 

Space Recommendations: 35 sq. ft. pers, 
child indoors; 200 sq. ft. per child out- 
doors. 

Bathroom 

Toilets—12 to 14 in. high, with flushing 
levers operable by the children. 

Wash basins—low enough for the chil- 
dren to reach or with large platforms upon 
which to stand. The faucets should be of 
a type the children can manipulate. 

Towel racks—sturdy ones. 

Toilet tissue rollers—low enough for the 
children to reach. 

Playroom 

Walls—painted a bright, cheerful color. 

Floor — covered with linoleum — wet - 
mopped every day. 

Drinking Fountain — that the children 
can operate. 

Radiator Screens. 

Low, standing nursery-school screens— 
for separating and partitioning. 

Glycol Vaporizer or Ultra-Violet Germi-¥ 
cidal Lights — to reduce danger of cold in- 
fection. 

Large sink—with faucets that work eas- 
ily — water pressure regulated to give 
smooth even flow. 

Individual open Clothing Cabinets for 
hanging children’s wraps. 

Small Cubbies above the clothing cabi- 
nets. 

Storage Cabinets for toys—two or three 
tiers high with shelves about 12 in. deep. 

Supply Cabinets for classroom supplies. 

Cots — small folding cots that can be 
stored easily. A recommendation has been 
made that students at a vocational high 
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school make them for us. Keep several of 
the large heavy cots permanently placed 
to meet the rest needs of individual chil- 
dren during the day. 

Cot Covers — glazed chintz or padded 
mats. 

Tables — of various heights: tables for 
eating—separate tables for certain play ac- 
tivities, such as clay work and finger paint- 
ing, preferably with linoleum tops—one 
table for use in the outside yard. 

Chairs—of various heights. 

Footstools. 

Small rag rugs—for use on the cots or 
on the floor. 

One teacher’s desk. 

Teachers’ wardrobe closets. 

With enough space and equipment, it is 
possible to carry on a program that will 
meet most satisfactorily the needs of all 
our young children and that will provide 
them with happy normal living in their 
preschool years. 


Playthings for Twos and Threes 


“What we have for children should be 
chosen because they meet the child’s need.” 
—Susan Isaacs. 

Some of these things we have. 
will be checked in September. 


They 


1. Things which help physical growth 


a. Boards with cleats on the ends for 
walking. 
b. Jungle gym. 
Rocking boat. 
Kiddie car. 
Light hollow blocks. 
Tricycles. 
Wheelbarrow. 
Fire truck, train, steam shovel, dump 
truck—large enough to sit on. , 
i. Screwing toys. 


So oo a. & 


j. Soap bubble pipes. 

k. Saw horses and seesaw. 

l. Kegs. 

m. Wagon. 

n. Bean bags. 

0. Balls—large and small. 

p. Swing. 

q. Pounding sets. r 
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r. Small size slide. 

s. Small benches 
stools). 

t. Boards with eye bolts for ropes. 


(similar to  foot- 


Il. Material for making things 


a. Small colored blocks — cylinders, 
cubes, ete. 

b. Peg boards with pegs of various 
colors. 

c. Crayons—large size. 

d. Large wooden beads and string with 
metal tips. 

e. Empty cotton reels painted different 
colors. 

f. Clay and clay boards and an earth- 
enware jug in which to keep the clay. 

g. Finger paint and paper. 

h. Blunt scissors, 

i. Colored paper. 

j. Easels, paper, 
brushes (14-inch). 

k. Sand box and sand toys. 


water colors and 


111, Fantasy material 


a. Cars. 

b. Trucks. 

c. Interlocking trains. 

d. Large basket or packing box equipped 
with a blanket. 

e. Dolls—soft and washable. 

f. Doll carriage. 

g. Doll bed—large and sturdy for child 
to get into. 

h. Dishes—non-breakable. 

i. Cloth squares of bright colors for 
doll covers, tablecloths, etc. 

j. Telephone. 

k. Large paint brushes (used with wa- 
ter). 

1. Housekeeping equipment—iron, stove, 
broom, clothesline, ironing board, etc. 

m. Costume box—hats, gloves, pocket- 
book, ete. 

n. Large metal tubs. 

o. Floating toys for water play. 

p. Hammock. 

. Animals—made out of modeled wood 

or hard rubber. 

r. Small rocking chair. 
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IV. Formal material 


a. Simple wooden puzzles—few pieces. 

b. Object lotto—matching game. 

c. Sets of blocks graded in size like the 
Montessori tower of ten cubes, sets of cyl- 
inders graded in height and diameter. 

d. Various kinds of Montessori form 
boards having different shaped holes and 
blocks to fit them, for sorting. 

V. Books 

a. Books which have clear, interesting 
pictures with a sentence or two below 
to make a story. (To be read by the 
teacher, if necessary.) 

The above material will be distributed 
in different play areas around the room 
and in the play yard. Example: House- 
keeping corner, block corner, book and 
puzzle corner, etc. 


VI. Suggested means of acquiring the 
above material 


a. An outright purchase using school 
funds. 

b. Parents’ Club contribution. 

ce. Collection throughout the school of 
toys which have been outgrown by chil- 
dren. 

d. Vocational Schools —to make the 
toys at cost price. 

e. Firemen and Policemen — their toy 
collection. 

f. N. Y. Telephone Co.—dolls at Christ- 
mas. 


gz. Red Cross. 


Hearing Aids 


The method of teaching speech and lip- 
reading will be dealt with elsewhere. It 


will incorporate, with other approaches, the . 


idea of giving a pattern of the rhythm of 
a sentence, of surrounding the child with 
speech and language, and of accepting 
from him any attempt at sentence forma- 
tion as a very desirable effort. There is 
nothing revolutionary about this. It is 


merely a shift in emphasis from the per-. 


fection of isolated_phrases, words or ele- 
ments to an approximation of natural 
speech groups. The outcomes hoped for 
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are greater fluency and intelligibility rather 
than the labored, deliberate, and monoto- 
nous speech which sometimes follows care. 
ful and conscientious drill. 

The philosophy of accepting our pupils 
as children first and deaf children second 
is the underlying motive for this shift in 
emphasis. We seek to allow the child to 
pass through the stages of development that 
are apparent in hearing children. They 
are surrounded by sounds, noises, voices. 
By means of listening, looking, imitating, 
repeating, and improvising they develop 
speech and language. The growth pattern 
of this development goes from babbling as 
a pleasurable muscular exercise, through 
the attaching of meanings to imperfectly 
imitated words, to the refinement of all 
these into a pattern of speech that is mean- 
ingful and understandable. This we hope 
to bring to the deaf child. But it can be 
done successfully only in proportion to the 
amount of sound, noise, and voice that can 
be brought to him. 


Dascascsaciis 


Another of our aims is to help the child 
to develop a personality that is closer to 
what we like to call the normal. That is, we 
want happy, well-adjusted children—inter- 
ested, alert, trusting, and normally aggres- 
sive. We want them freed from unneces- 
sary frustrations which upset the emo- 
tional balance and warp the child’s atti- 
tures toward and relationships with other 
people. The stresses and strains of the 
daily life of the deaf or hard of hearing 
child are more severe than we imagine. 
The slightest alleviation of the hearing loss 
would then of course mean a lessening of 
frustrations and bring the child closer to 
being the well-adjusted individual we are 
hoping he will grow to be. 

In order to bring the child some part of 
the world of sound that his hearing brother 
lives in, so that he may (1) have a rhyth- 
mic pattern of fluent speech to imitate, and 
(2) suffer fewer frustrations that come 
from his being restricted in communica: 
tion, we suggest individual hearing aids 
for all the children in the experimental 
group. 

(Continued on page 256) 
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We Met The President 


By Martin L. A. STERNBERG 


friend, Joan Ernst, daughter of Morris 

L. Ernst, the well-known lawyer-author 
and friend of the President, had been in- 
vited and had asked me to escort her. 

The President and Mrs. Truman were 
seated in a box overlooking the throng of 
notables who were dancing below. Every 
moment or two they would turn to greet 
someone who had stepped down into the 
box to say hello. Both entrances to the 
box were heavily guarded by the Secret 
Service. The huge National Guard Armory, 
scene of the Ball, was packed with 5300 
people, and the Secret Service was taking 
no chances that night. 

It was a thrill to be able to see the Presi- 
dent, bespectacled and smiling with that 
broad grin of his, at such close range. From 
where we stood, looking up at him in his 
box, with only about twenty-five feet be- 
tween us, he was like an often looked-at 
picture come to life. However, the milling 
throng around us, dancing to Xavier Cu- 
gat’s music, kept us on the move, and we 
could pause only a brief moment before we 
were carried away. We would edge back 
again, only to be pushed off once more. 

Then I noticed a line of about fifty peo- 
ple standing upstairs on the balcony ramp 
leading to the Chief Executive’s box. They 
were held back by a number of uniformed 
policemen. Now and then the policemen 
would relax and allow someone to leave the 
line and proceed through the battalion of 
white-tied Secret Service men to the Presi- 
dent’s box. 

So that was all, I thought: just get in line 
and we'll meet Harry Truman. 

Joan was a bit bashful, but she soon 
weakened. We were upstairs and in line 
in a matter of seconds. 

From upstairs everything looked differ- 
ent. The place was a mighty sea of bob- 
bing heads, closely packed, like cattle. I 
reflected with awe at the sight below: Con- 


| . WAS at the Inaugural Ball. My good 


gressmen, Cabinet members, Supreme 
Court justices, admirals and generals, am- 
bassadors, princes, captains of industry 
and movie stars—all elbow to elbow, worse 
than a rush hour jam. It was hot, what 
with the Klieg and television lights blazing 
over my head, and the heat of the mob ris- 
ing like steam. The excitement, moreover, 
was beginning to tell, and my brain had 
become numbed. 

We were at the head of the line now, and 
I was scared, plain scared. My heart was 
thudding dully against my ribs, and my 
breath was coming in short gasps. The 
President was seated about thirty feet down 
the ramp in his box, talking with Mrs. Tru- 
man and Mrs. Mesta, the official hostess of 
the evening. What shall I say? What shall 
I say? What shall I say? 

Poor Joan: her face was green. Her 
bosom was heaving like a dying woman’s. 

Then the policemen parted and we were 
free. I was panic-stricken. There was noth- 
ing to do now but go through with it. The 
thirty feet of ramp had become a last mile. 

We had hardly taken two steps, though, 
when a Secret Service man stepped up and 
looked at us in polite inquiry. My name? 
Martin Sternberg of New York, I 
added, trying to make it sound impressive. 
He looked at me dumbly: obviously he was 
not impressed. Slowly he shook his head. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, pointing to the stair- 
case leading down to the ballroom floor: 
“This way down.” My pride, which has 
gotten me into many a pickle, was wound- 
ed. So we weren’t good enough to meet the 
President? With pounding heart and lips 
set tersely I said: “But we’ve been standing 
in line so long; we want to meet the Presi- 
dent.” He was more firm now: “I’m sorry,” 
he kept repeating. A policeman had joined 
him now, and it had become a high-class 
bum’s rush: they were edging us to the 
stairs going down. I was really mad now, 
and Joan was more scared than ever. Just 
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at the head of the stairs she offered a capi- 
tal suggestion: why not tell them that her 
Dad knows Harry Truman? But the man 
didn’t understand me, or perhaps he didn’t 
want to. At any rate, the noise below made 
it hard to be heard. I took out the ad- 
dressed envelope that had contained Joan’s 
engraved invitation to the Ball and wrote 
her father’s name on it. The man took it 
doubtfully, looked at it, and then a shadow 
of recognition flickered across his face. 
“One moment,” he said, and walked down 
the ramp to another man. He showed him 
the envelope, pointed to us, and then the 
two went into a whispered huddle. Vice- 
President Barkley brushed past us, talking 
to someone. The two G-Men returned and 
the second one asked me: “Is this Miss 
Ernst?” “Yes,” I replied. He motioned to 
follow him, and stopped us after a few feet. 
The President was now about twenty feet 
away. 

The second Secret Service man ap- 
proached a third, showed him the envelope, 
and repeated the whispering session. My 
knees were beginning to knock together 
now, but it was too late to go back; look 
how far we had gone! The people behind 
were staring at the scene with all their 
eyes: I felt like a goldfish, a very nervous 
and frightened: one. We advanced another 
ten paces, to a fourth Secret Service man, 
a very dignified, husky one, who seemed 
to be lording it over everyone. He received 
the envelope, glanced at it, and I caught 
him saying, “Yes, sure.” Another whisper- 
ing session, more knocking knees, and then 
we were at the entrance to the President’s 
box. His back was toward us, and he was 
sitting in the front row, about six steps 
down from the ramp. A cold wave of fright 
descended on me: I could hardly breathe 
now. My face was wet with sweat, and the 
stiff tuxedo collar felt unbearably tight. 
There were spots in front of my eyes. Joan 
was very quiet, her mouth slightly open. | 
was afraid she would faint, if I didn’t faint 
before her. 

Number Four descended into the box, to 
General Harry Vaughan, the President’s 
Military Aide, who was serving as body- 
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guard. Once more the envelope was pro- 
duced, followed by the inevitable whisper. 
ing session. General Vaughan looked up at 
us, uttered a firm “Oh yes,” and came up 
out of the box. He looked impeccable in 
a dashing full dress Army officer’s uniform, 
navy blue with tails and heavy gold braid 
epaulets on the shoulders. The two stars 
of a major general were on each sleeve, en- 
circled in elaborately embroidered gold 
braid design. 

“Is this Miss Ernst?” he asked politely. 
“Yes,” I replied. “One moment, please,” 
with a smile, and he went down, tapped 
President Truman on the shoulder, handed 
him the envelope and whispered something 
into his ear. 

The President looked at the envelope 
and uttered a vigorous, unmistakable 
“Sure! Sure!” This was it! “Gosh, our 
Morris is a big shot,” I reflected over my 
pounding heart. 

General Vaughan made a bow, a diplo- 
mat’s bow, gave me a beautiful smile, took 
my arm and began to escort us down to 
meet the President of the United States. | 
was dying now, slowly but surely. 

Two steps down an idea shot through my 
benumbed brain. I was too dull to employ 
my normal powers of reasoning and com- 
mon sense. I simply accepted the idea at 
its face value: Get his autograph! 

I whipped out my pen in answer. In- 
stantly two Secret Service men pounced on 
me, like a pair of hungry lions, one on 
each shoulder. They Aurt me. One snatched 
the pen out of my hand, almost taking my 
thumb with it. He tore it open and gave it 
an expert inspection. Satisfied that it was 
not a gun or a bomb he contented himself 
by glaring at me. I could have sworn he 
wanted to give me a black eye. General 
Vaughan was no longer smiling. He, too, 
was glaring—like an angry father. 

I died. The world had stopped revolv- 
ing. The lights were growing dimmer and 
dimmer. I was sinking into nothingness. 

“You're fainting!” something down in- 
side said. With a supreme effort I pulled 
myself together a little. My face was 

(Continued on page 252) 
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Hearing Aids for Newark Children 


By Ricuarp G. BriLy 


ness Clubs, has been carrying on a 

Hearing Aid project for the past 
year, and is now entering the second year 
of what is planned to be a permanent ac- 
tivity of the club. Since March 1948, when 
the project was first put into operation, 
the club has supplied fourteen hearing aids 
to school children who are in need of such 
instruments, but whose families are finan- 
cially unable to afford them. 

In Newark the deaf children attend the 
Bruce Street School for the Deaf, while 
hard of hearing children attend either one 
of the two elementary schools in the city 
where a hearing conservation program is 
carried on. In these schools the hard of 
hearing children are members of regular 
classes in the school, but at least one period 
per day they go to the hearing conserva- 
tion teacher who has a regular classroom 
in the building. During this period the 
child has special coaching in speechread- 
ing, speech correction, and any subject 
matter coaching that may be necessary. At 
present there are about fifty children par- 
ticipating in this program. In such a pro- 
gram, designed to educate hard of hearing 
children with hearing children rather than 
with the deaf, the individual hearing aid is 
of maximum importance. 

To insure coordination of services for 
the auditorially handicapped the principal 
of the Bruce Street School for the Deaf 
also acts in a supervisory capacity with the 
hearing conservation centers. Many of the 
children, of course, have been provided 
with hearing aids by their own parents. A 
child who does not have a hearing aid is 
recommended for one by the hearing con- 
servation teacher after she has worked with 
the child for some time, and when she be- 
lieves an aid would benefit him. If the 
parent does not get the aid for him, the 
child’s name is given to the principal of 
the Bruce Street School. An appointment 
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is made for the child at the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing where, fol- 
lowing examination, a specific make of aid 
is recommended. Parenthetically, it might 
be stated here that Newark is greatly in- 
debted to the New York League for the 
service it has rendered Newark children. 
A new hearing center, including a hearing 
aid clinic, is being planned by the Newark 
Eye and Ear Infirmary to open during the 
summer of 1949, After this Newark will 
not have to depend on her good neighbor. 

The name of the child to receive the aid 
is then given to the Chairman of the Hear- 
ing Aid Committee of the Newark Chapter, 
American Business Clubs. A -usinessmen’s 
credit association investigates the family 
and determines whether the financial sit- 
uation of the family is such that help is 
needed for the procurement of an aid. The 
local dealer of the pariicular aid that has 
been recommended by the clinic is then 
contacted and the purchase made by the 
club. Without any fanfare or publicity a 
member of the club presents the aid to the 
child. 

The hearing conservation teacher fol- 
lows a program which helps the child ad- 
just to the aid, and teaches him how to 
care for it and how to change batteries. 
Where the home situation is such that it is 
unlikely that good care would be taken of 
the aid outside of school, the aid is kept at 
the school and worn only during school 
time. In other instances where the situa- 
tion is different the child is encouraged to 
take the aid home and to wear it at all 
times. The expense of battery upkeep is 
borne by the Newark Board of Education 
as long as the child is in a school that has 
a hearing conservation center. 

The Newark Chapter, American Busi- 
ness Clubs, became interested in helping 
some handicapped group in the fall of 
1947 after hearing a talk by Mr. Albion U. 


(Continued on page 254) 
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Burned-Out Electric Light Bulb? 


By JouN A. FERRALL 


NURSE, in a hospital for the men- 
A tally ill, noticed a patient with his 
ear close to the wall, listening in- 
tently. The patient held up a finger, warn- 
ing the nurse to be silent, and beckoned 
for her to approach. 
“Listen right here,” he whispered. 
The nurse put her ear to the wall at the 
spot indicated. She could hear nothing. 
“I can’t hear ‘anything,” she told the 
patient. 
“No,” he agreed, solemnly. 
been like that all day long.” 
Total deafness is like that, too; all day 
long. I know. 


“And it’s 


“I’m deaf as a stone—say, one of the stones 

Demosthenes chewed to improve his tones; 

And surely deafness no further can reach 

Than to be in one’s mouth without hearing one’s 
speech!” 

I’m not bitter. In fact, I’m rather vain 
about it. After all, as Emerson has truly 
said, “The reward of a thing well done is 
to have done it.” I have achieved total 
deafness entirely on my own. No one has 
contributed in even the smallest degree to 
the accomplishment. In achieving that deaf- 
ness I naturally succeeded in losing my 
hearing—permanently. I have no regrets. 
Being an Irishman, it is perfectly logical 
for me to assert that the more | think 
of hearing the less I think of it. 

No, I am not bitter about deafness. But 
I do get irritated at times at the fuss made 
over this thing called hearing; as though 
it were something absolutely essential to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
It isn’t. I’ve proved that over and over. 

As a matter of fact, of course, nobody 
really hears. What we call hearing is sim- 
ply a matter of sound waves impinging on 
the somewhat cup-shaped tympanic mem- 
brane of the ear, setting it into vibration. 
The vibrations are then communicated to 
the canal of the cochlea. Within this 
canal, in fact floating on its surface, lie 
the terminations of the nerves of hearing. 


They lie, you understand. That explains it, 
Well, these terminations constitute the 
organ of Corti. This organ consists essen- 
tially of a basilia—but you get the idea? 
That is the thing called hearing. How can 
any one contend that it is essential? A 
convenience perhaps, but certainly non- 
essential. Personally, | am prejudiced in 
favor of deafness. We have lived together 
happily for more than forty years. 

There is a story of an employer who, 
having passed the limit of patience with 
one of his workers, called her into his of- 
fice and said: “Miss Typer, I don’t see how 
we are going to get along without you, but 
we are. You are fired!” 

Now, that is the method I adopted with 
hearing. I made it clear that I didn’t in- 
tend to stand for any nonsense. We got 
along fairly well for something more than 
thirty years, and then hearing quit abso- 
lutely. I didn’t see how I was going to get 
along without it. But I did. In fact, I’d 
hate to see it coming back. There are so 
many things for which I am indebted to its 
absence. For example, deafness gives me 
an excellent excuse for not attending lec- 
tures and social affairs. On the whole | 
seem to be a good bit like the man de- 
scribed in some verses by Robert J. Casey: 


There lived a man in our town 
As deaf as deaf could be, 
And great inventors far and near, 
Invented things to make him hear 
In great or less degree. 


And in their gadget factories 
A microphone they found, 

And when they hung it on his, head 

He learned the world he thought so dead 
Was really full of sound. 


A radio soprano then 
He heard; and sundry folks, 
Discussing bridge, elections, bills, 
And clothes and cooks—and swapping ills, 
And yokels swapping jokes. 


“This dee-vice is a miracle,” 
He said, “There’s naught it lacks 


(Continued on page 248) 
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The Parents Talk 


HEN used, even a small amount 

of residual hearing proves to be 

invaluable; so hearing aids for 
small people are again the topic. 


“From Deaf-Mute Behavior” 


Kay is very hard of hearing. At three 
she attended St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
in Buffalo, New York. Now five years old, 
she has had a year of tutoring by her par- 
ents and of wearing a hearing aid. Her 
problems were discussed in the VOLTA ReE- 
view in August and December, 1948. 


It was just a year ago that Kay got her 
hearing aid. In that year she has turned 
from deaf-mute behavior into a child who 
can understand and talk about as well as 
the average three-year-old, I believe. She 
chattters as freely as any hearing child, and 
it is no longer nonsense but quite intelligi- 
ble comments which her friends and even 
strangers usually interpret correctly. Dur- 
ing the holidays, a six-year-old playmate, 
who had not seen Kay for several months, 
spent the day with her. I was delighted to 
find that Jean no longer ignored Kay’s re- 
marks or asked me, “What did she say?” 
Instead she answered and chattered with 
her as with any hearing child. Our prob- 
lem is no longer encouraging her to talk, 
but teaching her when not to talk. She and 
the baby keep up a constant stream of con- 
versation almost all day long. The quality 
of her speech has improved almost beyond 
description. She is able to reproduce al- 
most perfectly any word on which we drill 
her. After a single hearing, her reproduc- 
tion is usually poor, but if she hears a word 
three or four times and can watch our lips 
at the same time, she gets it correctly. 
When she was having formal lessons, she 
produced “s”” when we insisted upon it, but 
seldom used it of her own volition, and 
was apparently unaware of its significance 
in forming the plural. Her speech style was 
telegraphic—she spoke whole sentences but 
omitted such small connecting words as 
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It Over 





KAY’S HEARING LOSS FOR SPEECH RUNS FROM 

65 TO 80 DECIBELS. NOTE THE HEARING AID 

POCKET IN BLOUSE, AND THE “CORD CHAN- 
NEL” INDICATED BY DOTS. 


the, is, on, etc., except when using phrases 
she had learned in her lessons. Now we 
have given up formal lessons, and instead, 
her father reads a primer with her for a 
half hour every night. She reads aloud 
with surprising fluency and almost perfect 
enunciation; it has improved her speech. 
We cannot consider the progress she has 
made since she began wearing her aid with- 
out feeling elation and pride. 

We had an interesting experience re- 
cently. The parents of a five year old girl, 
who have fitted her with an aid like Kay’s 
brought her over to meet Kay and to hear 
about our work with an aid. Apparently, 
Marcia has a hearing loss similar to Kay’s 
and is an excellent lipreader. But the quan- 
tity and quality of her speech are consider- 
ably below Kay’s, although she is a year 
older. One year of work with an aid has 
given Kay a great advantage. It will be in- 
teresting to see how quickly and completely 
Marcia can make up the difference. 
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Kay’s hearing aid blouse is made of 
strong bright cotton—yellow Indianhead. 
You can see the little pocket for the ear- 
piece to the right of the hearing aid pocket. 
The “cord channel” runs from her left 
shoulder, down across her blouse to the 
hearing aid. However, ,] like an eyelet 
through the blouse just above the hearing 
aid pocket, and a small strap on the inside 
of the shoulder at the neck edge, to run 
the cord through on the inside and keep it 
in place at the neckline. The bearing aid 
pocket is not centered in the blouse be- 
cause we had to put it as far away as pos- 
sible from the earpiece to cut down on the 
“feedback howl” when she was smaller. 
Now she is learning to control the volume 
herself so that she can get the maximum 
help without turning it up so high that the 
feedback howl troubles her. We get the 
noises only when the aid is putting forth 
great amplification, and while we regret 
that we cannot give her as much power as 
the aid can produce, she still gets tremen- 
dous help from the aid without its full 
volume. It is hard to get a little child’s 
microphone located far enough from his 
ear to prevent some feedback, particularly 
when they move around so much and get 
their ears practically on their chests. I am 
now putting hearing aid pockets in fitted 
slips for her to wear under ready-made 
clothes, and hearing aid pockets with the 
eyelet and strap arrangement on the dresses 
and sunsuits which I make for her. How- 
ever, the aid is heavy enough so that it 
drags on a dress, making a conspicuous 
dip in the waist and hemlines; an allow- 
ance must be made for this in the dress- 
making. 

Kay does not take her aid off at all. She 
turns somersaults right along with her 
friends and does other acrobatics which 
would have worried us a year ago for fear 
of damaging the aid. Now she is learning 
to rollerskate, and Daddy says, “Leave the 
aid on even though she goes ‘bingo’ a lot.” 
Hearing aids are certainly far less fragile 
than they look! 

Mrs. D. R. M., 


New York. 
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The Value of the Right Hearing Aid 
Forest, who is five years old, has been 
hard of hearing since birth. His mother has 
been teaching him at home, but plans to 
enter him in public school next fall. 

With the November, 1948, Vota Re. 
view tucked firmly under my arm, a few 
items memorized, and questions noted, we 
set forth to Houston to visit a place which 
advertised twelve different makes of hear. 
ing aids. Upon arrival, I promptly re. 
quested an audiometer test for Forest. He 
cooperated nicely, and | believe that we got 
a fairly accurate test because a later test 
showed a difference of only two decibels. 
Then we tested five aids on Forest, using a 
receiver in each ear. I have noticed that 
he does almost as well with either ear, but 
that he prefers the right ear mould because 
it has a short ear-canal piece. 

When I had the ear mould made for his 
left ear, they used a thin mixture of plas- 
ter of paris to get the impression. Since 
wax had been used to get the impression 
for his first ear mould, I asked for an ex- 
planation. The answer was that the pres 
sure of pushing wax into the ear often 
stretches the ear or pushes it out of shape, 
and uncomfortable pressure spots for the 
ear piece result. 

We did not buy an instrument that day, 
deciding it best to look into a few more 
different makes of hearing aids. When each 
aid was considered, I’d get out my VOLTA 
REVIEW and say, “Let’s see now—I want to 
be sure that the aid is listed here. Yes, 
here it is! Does it have a printed circuit? 
Can you use those new breathing batteries 
with it? What sort of guarantee will you 
make? What is the cost of this instru 
ment?” [ felt that they should be able to 
give me this information without hesita- 
tion, but that after my visit, they would 
probably have welcomed a crotchety old 
woman. After much consideration I chose 
X model because of its tone quality, the 
lack of clothing noise, and principally be- 
cause Forest responded so well with it on. 

Since the November Voita REVIEW 
spoke of the advantage of using two aids, 

(Continued on page 244) 
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Getting the Best from Your Batteries 


By Rutu FE. RENKEL 


AKING the cost of batteries into con- 
sideration is something the new hear- 

ing aid user often fails to do. He is 
more apt to remark, like the father of trip- 
lets, “This is more than I expected.” 

There are no shortcuts to good hearing, 
but a little knowledge of what to expect 
from your hearing aid and the batteries 
you use can help a lot. 

Somewhere along the line, the user gen- 
erally gets an inspiration. 

“Why not use flashlight batteries?” he 
asks himself. “They don’t cost as much; 
they have the same voltage; and my con- 
sultant told me I could use them in an 
emergency.” 

But the user who regards his unorgan- 
ized budget as an emergency and insists on 
buying his batteries at the hardware or 
dime store is in for a disappointment. And 
he is apt to blame it on the hearing aid 
and not upon himself. 

For flashlight batteries are not made to 
be used in a hearing aid. Requirements 
differ, and even a child can understand 
that the flashlight is used intermittently 
and the hearing aid is used steadily. This 
is only one of many points the battery 
manufacturers took into consideration 
when they made them. 

According to the National Carbon Com- 
pany, the world’s largest manufacturers of 
dry batteries, two of their penlight bat- 
teries will probably give but one-third the 
service of a hearing aid “A” battery when 
substitution is made. This does not imply 
that the company does not make good flash- 
light batteries. For, they say, when hear- 
ing aid batteries are used in the flashlight 
they do not prove as serviceable as the 
ones intended for that purpose. 

Unwilling, as usual, to believe anything 
but my own ears, I bought a few penlight 
batteries and inserted them in my hearing 
aid in place of the usual “A.” After a few 





*See Vo_Ta REVIEW, November 1948, page 586. 


hours I notice that I had difficulty in un- 
derstanding the voices of my friends. It 
was as though my “A” battery were wear- 
ing out. Sounds became distorted and un- 
recognizable. Small wonder, I thought, 
that the woman who had advised me to 
save my money by purchasing these instead 
of the orthodox ones was having difficulty 
in becoming adjusted to the use of her aid! 


The number of hearing aid users is 
mounting daily and battery manufacturers 
are bound to compete for their business. 
Were it possible to ignore the differences 
in flashlight and hearing aid requirements, 
and produce a battery that would serve the 
purpose for both, some maker would have 
put such a battery on the market long ago. 

Many improvements are being made, 
however, and one of the most recent is that 
announced by the National Carbon Com- 
pany which promises a new dry cell bat- 
tery that breathes air through “lungs” and 
serves thrice as long as usual.* To whom 
do they promise the first benefits of this 
development? Hearing aid users, of course. 
Later, they say, it will be developed for use 
in portable radios and other equipment. 

The new battery, they tell us, will not 
call for rest periods. The battery will have 
twenty little holes, filled with active car- 
bon. These “lungs” will let in air at a con- 
trolled rate to supply oxygen, and the bat- 
tery is said to last much longer than the 
conventional dry cell, although it will be 
of the same size and weight as previous 
“A” batteries. With a seal of tape over the 
“lungs” these batteries will purportedly 
stay fresh until put into use. However, at 
this writing, the battery is still unavailable 
on the general market. 

Not long ago, those who read The Read- 
er’s Digest learned of a “lifetime” battery 
made by the Nickel Cadmium Battery Cor- 
poration of Easthampton, Mass. But the 
manufacturers inform this writer that they 


(Continued on page 243) 
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The Music Of The Mixing Bowl 


By Atice Ruta HALu 


DMITTEDLY the Music of the Mix- 
ing Bowl is a very earthy type of 


music, yet all the same, those who 
produce the more soulful types are usually 
the most appreciative of the harmonies that 
flow from the Well Tuned Mixing Bowl. 
It is a type of music that requires no cat- 
like sharpness of ears, and it does add to 
the pleasures of life, so those of us who 
must miss most of the vocal and orchestral 
harmonics might give a thought toward 
making nice sounds flow from the kitchen 
stove. 

I am sure a deft touch and some imag- 
ination are essential to this form of music, 
but these can both be acquired, given a 
little experience. First, however, the 
would-be musician must feel that the art 
is worth acquiring. I am afraid I felt this 
at an early age, for I am sure I had a case 
of infant gluttony. I was always in the 
kitchen. My mother had what a neighbor 
child called a “hard girl,” Rosa, who 
stayed with us for fourteen years in spite 
of the fact that ours was a very large 
family and that there was a constant stream 
of guests. The highest “salary” she ever 
got was four dollars a week, so her long 
stay must have been due to the fact that 
she enjoyed her cookery. We all enjoyed 
it too. It was during her regime that | 
used to sit quietly on a kitchen chair wait- 
ing for the “accidents” that had a way of 
happening in spite of Rosa’s deftness. 
Cookies were always breaking when she 
removed them from the pan—if I were in 
the kitchen. Also it was on me she tried 
out the fluffy little “try-cakes,” baked in 
fluted patty pans, after the cake itself was 
cooling on the rack. 

Visiting aunts and cousins always as- 
sured my mother she had a prize cook in 
her kitchen. I aspired to be a prize cook 
too, and by the time I was eight years old 
I was at least a cook, for I had a nearly 
complete replica, in miniature, of the 


ranges in my mother’s summer and win. 
ter kitchens. My range had a little stove 
pipe, a water reservoir, and an oven. These 
two latter parts never were warmer than 
the hand, but that made no difference as 
my masterpieces were produced on top of 
the stove. There were little lids and a 
coiled-handled lid lifter and cast iron cook- 
ing utensils. “Littke Gem” did have a 
minor defect: though it had a movable 
draft arrangement on the front, the wood 
I stuffed into it would not burn unless 
previously soaked in kerosene. And of 
course in those days I never washed my 
hands, unless forced. 

I permitted my younger sister to play 
with me when I became a chef, but | 
gave her the hard job (proving that I had 
the making of a true executive at that 
early age). Her chore was to eat what 
I cooked. She was heard to comment on 
my cuisine, one day, saying “The toma- 
toes are pretty good, they haven't got 
half as much coal oil in them as the po- 
tatoes.”” 

Since those far-off days I have aban- 
doned kerosene as a flavoring agent, and 
the people who eat what I cook, no longer 
give such guarded approval of my product. 

Having to earn a living has slowed up 
my cooking quite a bit, but when I can’t 
cook I can at least read cookbooks. And 
when I travel, it is always a cook’s tour. 
Frequently the foods I encounter provide 
an opportunity for very pleasant research. 
For years I was on the lookout for some- 
thing I had encountered, served in chicken 
broth in a delightful and quaint hotel in 
Geneva, Switzerland. I pored over French 
cookbooks and slogged my way through 
German ones, and finally twenty years 
later I tasted it again in Scandinavia. This 
time it was identified, and once back in 
the U.S.A., what should I run into but a 
variant, simpler, but just as good. It was 
a quite original product of a Texas grand- 
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mother. She stirred a bit of flour into a 
beaten egg and then dribbled it into boil- 
ing chicken soup before taking it off the 
fire. The so-called Royal Custard, in the 
Geneva hotel, is more difficult to make, but 
not one whit better. 

In Scandinavia I had my first try at 
what in English could be called Pancake 
Cake. It is distinctly worth a double chin 
to eat this and other Swedish delicacies. 
A number of the Swedish type pancakes— 
made with but little flour and much beaten 
egg—are baked, then cooled, and finally 
stacked one on another with sweetened red 
raspberries between the layers and the 
whole frosted with whipped cream. (Time 
out while I smack a chop or two!) 

A fat German cook-book, (pre-war of 
course), in spite of its heft makes nice 
bedside reading. In the one I have, | 
came across the statement, “In America, 
people eat potatoes on the street as we eat 
confections.” Man and boy I could not 
remember any such thing. But the name 
in the book was given as Ships of Sara- 
toga and that made me think again. 

In another part of this cookbook was 
an old favorite recipe under a name that 
puzzled me. It was listed as Windbeutel 
mit Geschlagener Sahne. | recognized the 
“slugged cream” but the “wind-bags” came 
hard, until I read the recipe, and found 
it one of the favorites of my school days— 
cream puffs. In a French cookbook | 
found the statement that the English peo- 
ple were extremely fond of a dish called 
“Geesesberries Pie.” Mayhap they are, but 
with the amount of sugar listed in that 
recipe it sets my teeth on edge just to 
read about it. 

While cook’s touring in Chicago I visit- 
ed the Field Museum and was fascinated 
by an exhibit of cooking utensils used by 
the cooks in ancient Rome, or at least in 
the early Roman Empire. There was a 
colander that had a shape and a hole- 
pattern exactly like the one I have. There 
were round biscuit or muffin moulds and 
egg cookers and spits for roasting and 
ovens for baking. Chopping bowls prob- 
ably accounted for Imperial Roman Hash. 
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Olive oil jugs perhaps furnished those 
feasters on peacocks’ tongues with pre- 
France French dressing. At Hampton 
Castle, in England, the basement kitchens 
are nearly intact. Here those big jowls of 
Henry VIII must have had their start. But 
from the size and weight of the utensils, 
a cook of that day must have had brawn 
as well as a knowledge of cookery. 


Anyone who has visited the restored 
kitchens of old Gadsby’s Tavern in Alex- 
andria, Virginia, must wonder how on 
earth, with such limited facilities, the 
twenty course dinners of Washington’s day 
ever reached the tables. Of course having 
many slaves to do the work helped greatly. 
Fortunately we cooks of this era have 
many slaves too, and slaves that need not 
be housed and fed. They merely add pen- 
nies to the electric light bill. . 

A person with a nice ear for mixing 
bowl music gets particular pleasure in 
reading books that say something about 
the foods served in the days of long ago. 
That famous trilogy of Norway during the 
thirteenth century, “Kristin Lavransdat- 
ter,” is interesting in many ways, not least 
in what it has to say of how the people 
feasted and fasted. Another item that 
must interest nurses or people in the medi- 
cal profession is the graphic description of 
the way illness and disease were treated. 

The author of the book which in the 
translated version is called “The World Is 
Not Enough” (Zoe Oldenbourg) did an 
immense amount of research on life and 
customs in France “in the year of Grace 
1171.” These were the days when the 
Crusades were considered, by most of the 
Crusaders, as a happy means of acquiring 
religious merit while at the same time of- 
fering gay good times to the gentlemen on 
the trip. According to her research, in the 
castles at least, food was consumed in 
wholesale lots, though in the hovels there 
was nearly no food at all. 

In those early days, only the castle 
dwellers could have any sweets, for sugar 
was not yet to be had, and the rich people 
owned all the land and of course all the 
bees. Yet there must have been some serfs 
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and underlings who now and then found 
a bee tree and helped themselves. And I’d 
be willing to wager that in the smoky 
caverns where the cooking was done there 
would be accidents so that pantry-folk 
managed to down some of the “broken” 
cookies and try-cakes. 


Back into our day, the most wholly satis- 
fying and creative type of cookery that | 
have ever known, is to produce a number 
of brown sweet-smelling loaves of honest- 
to-goodness bread. To start from scratch 
with good flour—not the bleached and 
devitalized stuff we get in the little sacks— 
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and to add the butter, milk, yeast, ete., 
and then fifteen or so hours later, to see 
the smooth and shining loaves cooling on 
the bread board, well, that makes the 
breadmaker as happy as an artist who has 
just finished a good piece of sculpture or 
painting. And if the aroma brings a troop 
of hollow and hungry brothers or sons to 
the kitchen, who straightway carve them. 
selves off some chunks and then spread on 
the Guernsey butter—well, at that moment 
mixing bowl music comes to a fine climax. 
All the work involved is forgotten and the 
musician rests, not on her oars. but on 
her mixing spoons, content. 


Handy Excuse or Tool for Service 
Impaired Hearing Can Be Used Either Way 


By BEssiE PETERSON 


HEN I was a child on a Missouri 

W farm we had a neighbor, Mr. Barn- 

lost, who was somewhat deaf. He 
used his handicap as a sort of shield and 
simply did not hear anything that he did 
not wish to hear. One day another farmer, 
Mr. Hughes, approached the old man as he 
went about the morning chores and asked 
if he might borrow a wagon. Mr. Barn- 
lost, well known for his lack of neighbor- 
liness, of course did not hear. Mr. Hughes 
followed him as he went unconcernedly 
from task to task and kept repeating his 
request until he was shouting. Finally Mr. 
Barnlost could keep up his pretense no 
longer. He turned with an air of exaspera- 
tion and said, 

“Dang it, Hughes! You know I’m deef, 
and I don’t want to loan my wagon no- 
how!” 

How different that story, of a man who 
used a slight handicap for his own protec- 
tion, is from that of a woman who used 
her small degree of hearing to protect 
others. 


Josephine Blue of Hillsdale. Indiana, 
had been deaf since infancy. She reached 
young womanhood before it was discovered 
that a hearing aid was effective in partial 
degree, for one ear. With its help, she 
learned for the first time to speak intel- 
ligibly. 

One day last fall, she was working about 
the yard of her farm home and a neighbor 
was working in his field across the road. 
He was accompanied by his two small chil- 
dren. The young father left the team un- 
attended for a minute; one of the young- 
sters tried to “drive like daddy.” and the 
team began to run in true western style. 
The mother of the children saw them and 
screamed. 

Miss Blue, with her slight restoration of 
hearing, heard that piercing cry. She 
looked up from her work, took in the sit- 
uation at a glance, and with no thought of 
her own danger, raced with the speed of © 
an athlete to head off the plunging team. 
She stopped them just as they reached the 
busy traffic-filled highway. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


OR more than 48 hours, during the 
Fa part of April, the minds and 
hearts of a large part of the world’s 
population were centered on news briefs 
coming from a town in Southern Califor- 
nia, where a little girl had fallen into a 
well. Rarely have so many persons con- 
tributed so much in such a short space of 
time to rescue one child. The cost in 
money and time and work and effort was 
incalculable. As a matter of fact, to quote 
Raymond Hill, who gave his time and en- 
gineering experience to direct the job, “No 
men would work as hard as these men did, 
or take the risks they took, for any amount 
of money.” 
The Los Angeles Daily News put it this 
way: 


From. the hour that word of Kathy’s 
peril was first spread, there was no lack of 
men, brains and courage. Spontaneously, 
the kind of men needed for such a job ap- 
peared on the scene, almost fighting for a 
chance to help. Half a million dollars 
worth of equipment materialized, almost 
magically. 

No one was paid for anything. No one 
asked to be. The well digger used to «:nk 
one of the rescue shafts ordinarily rents 
out for $500 a day. The men who worked 
under ground in constant peril of their 
lives would get no less than $3 an hour if 
they would work under such conditions at 
any price. 

Engineers estimated that the 85-foot 
shaft, which was dug in high hope only 
to be heart-breakingly abandoned, would 
have cost $50,000 if dug commercially. 
And if it could be reckoned at all in terms 
of money, the entire cost of the heroic at- 
tempt to save Kathy’s life would be well 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars. And 
that was one reason the world was gripped 
in hope and suspense while inch by inch 
the rescue shafts were thrust toward 
Kathy’s tomb — everyone suddenly knew 


there was no limit to the value of a little 
girl’s life. 


No, there is no limit to the value of a 
child’s life when it is so dramatically pre- 
sented. Newspapers the world over, even 
in England, where newsprint is terribly 
scarce, carried the story on their front 
pages; and all the national and internation- 
al networks broadcast bulletins, hour by 
hour. 

It was heart warming that there should 
be such ready cooperation to help the 
stricken parents. At the same time one 
could not but wish that there were some 
way to bring home the needs of other 
children dramatically enough to arouse co- 
operative efforts to help them. All over the 
world there are men and women working 
heroically, anonymously, unheralded and 
unsung, to save the lives of children; and 
often a very little help in money and inter- 
est from those who can well afford to give 
it would mean all the difference between 
life and death to these children. 

I have in mind a convent school in Haiti 
that has been caring for all types of physi- 
cally handicapped native children — deaf, 
blind, hard of hearing, crippled, spastic, 
epileptic, and even lepers—and giving them 
to an extraordinary degree the advantage 
of modern educational methods and medi- 
cal care. 


A Caryatid of the Caribbean 


I have been accused of talking too much 
in these columns about caryatides, and 
have been assured by individuals that they 
are not caryatids, and have no ambition 
to be such; yet when I quoted Steven- 
son’s little verse about the unfrowning 
caryatides who “uphold the falling sky 
with ease,” all | meant was that I like peo- 
ple who hold their heads up and carry 
more than their own weight without mak- 
ing a fuss about it. 

Such a person is Sister Joan Margaret, 
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of St. Margaret’s Convent, Port au Prince, 
Haiti. I have corresponded with her for 
years about her work, particularly with 
relation to the deaf children in her care, 
and her graphic letters have made me 
know all the children by name as individ- 
uals. They have also helped me to know 
Sister Joan Margaret, for all that she keeps 
her personality so sternly in the back- 
ground. 


Haiti is a republic, the eastern half of 
the Island of Hispaniola, which is located 
in the Caribbean, just southeast of Cuba. 
It was, during its early history, a colony 
of the French, and French Créole is still 
the native language, although Haiti has 
been more or less under the protectorate 
of the United States since 1915. The is- 
land is poverty stricken and often beset by 
revolution, yet St. Margaret’s little school 
carries on its gallant work, through revolu- 
tion, fire, storm and earthquake. Let Sis- 
ter Margaret’s letters tell the story. But 
first, to introduce the children, who are 
mentioned often by name. Luce is a little 
girl of six, who has been coming to the 
Créche for three years. When she first 
came she weighed twelve pounds, and was 
badly bow-legged from malnutrition. She 
was thought to be completely deaf, but 
improved health has improved her hear- 
ing and she now begins to speak a little. 
Phito, 12, and Adam, 13, are brothers, 
both deaf, but the younger one so intelli- 
gent that he is learning rapidly, and may 
prove to have considerable hearing. Dieu- 
bon is a deaf girl of four. 


Time just seems not to exist in the trop- 
ics. And we seem to have been visited 
with one disaster after another, so that 
much of our time has been spent trying to 
aid those who have been in the direct path 
of the disaster. First there was a terrible 
fire in the lower part of the city, and very 
near a house where some of our workers 
and boarding children lived, so Sister 
Claire and I went down at 8 P.M. and 
gathered up all the children and adults, 13 
in all, and brought them back to the Con- 
vent, where, with mattresses and mats and 
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pillows, we made beds for all of them in 
our downstairs hall. It is serious for Haiti 
to have a fire, as there is no adequate wa- 
ter supply, and this fire raged for an hour 
before any water at all was available. Then 
the Pan American trucks brought barrels 
of water, and the fire was extinguished, 
but much damage was done. 


Then we have had a drought, and crops 
failed and cattle died, and in the midst of 
it no boat brought any flour, so there was 
little bread, which is veritably the “staff of 
life” here. Finally the rain came, and, a 
thing unheard of here, it poured with trop- 
ical intensity for eight days and nights, 
so that whatever crops and cattle were 
left perished in the floods, people were 
drowned, and houses razed to the ground 

and still no flour. We spent every avail- 
able cent for oatmeal and soda crackers to 
have on hand for children and elderly per- 
sons. Finally the rain stopped and the 
flour came, but the effects of all_the dis- 
aster have left an indelible mark on the 
people. People literally starved to death, 
and that is something that those left be- 
hind do not get over quickly... . : So you 
see that not only what we do to relieve the 
penury of these people must be increased 
at a time like this, but above all we must 
teach and give of a Spiritual force that 
will give them something to carry them 
through. .. . 


Our four deaf children are doing well. 
We had to close the Créche for ten days 
because of the rains, and it took time for 
the two smaller ones to get back into rou- 
tine. Phito is doing very well, and is be- 
ginning to understand a good deal of lan- 
guage through lipreading. He can per- 
form simple errands on request. He is also 
trying to teach Adam. The other day he 
gathered some brilliant red flowers and 
showed them to Adam, saying “flower” 
over and over. Adam, | think, has more 
hearing than Phito, but less intelligence, so 
it takes longer. Luce and Dieubon are 
making progress. Luce says quite a num- 
ber of words, and is beginning to sing! 

We have added another hard of hearing 
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child. He is nine, and came to us from 
away up in the mountains because he had 
a severe eye infection. The eye was re- 
moved and we cared for him here at the 
Convent afterwards. He had been at the 
Creche for months before the operation 
and was considered a very good child, but 
quiet. He never mixed with the group, and 
rarely played. I attributed this to the fact 
that he was ill from the poison of the eye 
infection, but a few days here at the Con- 
vent convinced me he was hard of hearing. 
If one spoke when his back was turned 
there was no answer, and so often even 
when speaking directly to him one received 
the wrong answer. At first I decided he 
was not used to my Créole, as it varies 
like a dialect, but finally 1 questioned him, 
and he said that when someone spoke 
right to him and he looked at the speaker, 
he understood, but if there were many per- 
sons and a conversation going on, he got 
nothing but “noise.” He has tried to 
drown his handicap by saying only “Yes” 
and “No.” We are trying to train him a 
bit, while he is recovering from the opera- 
tion and waiting for the doctor to fit him 
with an artificial eye. 


Helping Deaf Children in Haiti 


All of this was so interesting and so ap- 
pealing that an effort was made to help. 
Kindergarten material and special sense 
training material were collected—pictures, 
puzzles, blocks, scrapbooks and games— 
and were mailed, along with books on the 
education of the deaf and informative 
pamphlets. 

In writing to Sister Joan Margaret, com- 
ment was made on the children’s names, 
particularly Dieubon. It is impossible to 
imagine American parents, no matter how 
devout, naming a child Good God, or God’s 
Good, as the case may be. This brought 
forth the following: 


We can hardly find words to say “thank 
you” for all the wonderful materials you 
sent us. The pictures, the handiwork and 
the puzzles and blocks seem almost too 
good to be true. We are most grateful. 
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They are in good use already, and by say- 
ing they were for educational purposes 
only, we were able to get them all through 
the customs, duty free... . 


You commented on the name Dieubon. 
We have many interesting names here. 
Dieudonné (Gift of God) is very common: 
If there are too many girls in a family 
and they want a few boys, they name a 
girl “Assez-filles” (Enough girls). If a 
child resembles a dead person the name 
may be Séréné (C’est René — It is Réné). 


Phito and Adam are learning to say 
many words, not too clearly but clearly 
enough so that one knows what is being 
said. I was so surprised the other day 
when I told one of the boys something and 
he replied, “Oui, Chére Soeur.’ They are 
both learning to spell very rapidly and 
write fairly well. They have lessons most 
of the morning, and do not want to stop 
even for recreation. In the afternoon, one 
goes to work for a cabinet maker, in order 
to learn a trade, and the other to a shoe- 
maker. All shoes made in Haiti are hand 
made; and all furniture, too. We thought 
it best that the boys learn different trades. 
The cabinet maker is very interested in 
Phito and finds him very bright. Adam is 
less quick, but the Cordoniere is also 
pleased with him. But the best part is that 
both boys are very much pleased with 
themselves. 


The first day they could not understand 
why they had been taken from the Red 
Cross Center at noon instead of 4 P.M., so 
both promptly ran away from their respec- 
tive work, even though they were at op- 
posite ends of the city. (I had had two old- 
er boys take them instead of doing it my- 
self as | should undoubtedly have done. I, 
too, learn by my errors!) So I went down 
and took first one and then the other back 
to their work, and explained as best I 
could that it was only for the afternoon, 
and that at 4:30 they could go home as 
usual, that I myself would come for each 
one. That reassured Phito, and he worked 
all afternoon, but Adam was not too sure, 
so he sat and wept. We tried again next 
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day, and he was then sure that all was 
right. 

Luce is in better health now and simply 
loves her lessons. Dieubon is much less 
shy this year, but still very timid, and we 
have to go slowly with her. But both en- 
joy the sewing cards you sent, and it is 
interesting to see the progress they make. 
Dieubon is making sounds which are suffi- 
ciently like the “yells” of the hearing chil- 
dren that we think she can hear a bit if 
she tries. Luce is saying several words, 
but only if no adult is watching. That 
makes us into eavesdroppers, you see! 

The small boy who had an eye removed 
and was found to be hard of hearing is 
back with us, and we have placed him in a 
public school. He is doing well, and the 
teacher is very understanding alout his 
deajness. . . 


It has been interesting to follow the 
progress of these children through the 
months. The first letter quoted here was 
written in June, 1948, the second in Octo- 
ber, 1948. The following was received in 


February, 1949: 


We have now four volunteer workers, 
and they coordinate and cooperate so well 
that the work just goes ahead so nicely! 
With Luce and Dieubon, instead of having 
them work by themselves or with the two 
deaf boys, we try to have a small group of 
hearing children doing the same work. At 
first they did not want to go to the table 
with the other children, even though they 
were all the same age. Luce and Dieubon 
had begun to think of themselves as apart 
and something very special. There were 
tears and much resistance, which made me 
all the more determined that the change 
must be made. So we chose the thing they 
liked best to do and started it with the 
other children, and soon they were at the 
table playing, too; and we have never put 
them apart since. If there is to be individ- 
ual work, we always plan to have some of 
the hearing children at the table with 
them. 


This letter was written March 22, 1949: 
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We have a new admission, Susie, who is 
a delightful and extremely intelligent girl 
of eeven years. I think she is only very 
hard of hearing, for she is already saying 
several words. She spends the morning at 
the Créche, having the lipreading course 
and writing, etc. But Thursday we are 
starting her in a sewing group at our regu- 
lar school in the afternoons. She will thus 
be projected into a group of very normal 
children her own age and older. Her joy 
at being able to accomplish something is 
very touching. It is also good for Phito 
and Adam to have outside competition. 
They can’t bear to let a girl, and a new 
pupil at that, get ahead of them. Yet time 
after time, she does! So all three are re- 
doubling their efforts. 


Luce and Dieubon are doing wonder- 
fully and spend the entire morning having 
their lessons with a kindergarten group 
their own age. If only they would say 
their words out loud! They still whisper, 
although, if no adult is around, they often 
speak more loudly than the other children. 
Luce is now six and shows signs of being 
quite intelligent. Do you think next year 
she could go to the first grade of a regu- 
lar school? Also, what type of school is 
best for her? In our school we have about 
20 children in the first grade, and through- 
out the school we use an American system 
of teaching, although it is all done in 
French. All other schools use the Euro- 
pean method, repeating their lessons like 
little parrots. Our small blind Simone goes 
to that type of school, as she gets more in- 
formation with less eye work. But I hope 
you will feel Luce can enter our school. 
Dieubon is only four, and has been with 
us only a year, so I feel she will get more 
by remaining at the Créche for at least 
another year. 

Faithfully yours, 
Joan Marcaret, S.S.S.M. 
Port au Prince, Haiti 


Inclosed with the letter was a report on 
the work done by the Créche, which has 


been in existence for three years. Its ob- 


(Continued on page 242) 
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Our Children Come in Buses 
One Way of Solving a Day School Problem 


By Harriet F. McLaucH.iin 


USES are used in New York City to 
B transport all physically handicapped 

children (deaf, blind, crippled, 
etc.) needing this service. Normal children 
living more than a mile from the nearest 
school are also provided with bus trans- 
portation. 

The buses are owned and operated by 
a contractor. Bids are submitted to the 
Board of Education, and the lowest bidder 
gets the contract. 

The Superintendent of School Supplies 
decides on the needs of the schools, and 
buses are assigned accordingly, based on 
the provisions and limitations of the con- 
tract. 

Both drivers and matrons belong to a 
union, and have the right to pick their 
own runs, according to seniority, about 
once each year. The matrons_ receive 
$17.50 per week, and the drivers $10.00 
per day. They receive workmen’s com- 
pensation, old age benefits, and unemploy- 
ment insurance for part of the summer 
vacation period, when they don’t work. 
They are allowed pay for certain holidays 
(all this is in the union contract), and 
lose pay for absences. 


Safety Provisions 
Matrons are assigned to the buses that 


bring the children to J.H.S. 47 Manhat- 
tan. Although these children are not in- 
cluded in the “physically handicapped” 
classification in the contract, inasmuch as 
they have to cross streets and cannot hear 
the auto horns, matrons are assigned to 
the buses to assist them in reaching the 
sidewalk safely and in crossing the street. 
Of course, since the addition of the pre- 
school, there has been no question about 
the need for matrons on our buses. The 
babies must be assisted in the bus, and 
must be handed down to the parents at 
the bus stop, as the crippled children are. 





Routes and Distances 


J.H.S. 47 Manhattan has eight buses, 
covering Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn and 
Queens. About four hundred and fifty 
pupils are transported to school each day. 
Although many children have “home” 
stops, the law states that each child may 
walk up to ten blocks to meet the bus. 
A general route is laid out for each bus 
by the bus company, based on the number 
of children to be served. As children 
are added and dropped, the route and the 
stops are changed. However, the route 
and the stops do depend upon traffic con- 
ditions, lights, number of children on the 
bus, area to be traversed, time element. 
In other words, the bus driver does his 
best to give a child a stop as close to home 
as possible, but he must be in by 8:30, 
when the school session starts, and to make 
the best possible time coming to school, 
he selects his thoroughfares accordingly. 
At the same time this route is selected by 
computing the minimum distance to be 
walked by the maximum number of chil- 
dren. 


Inspections 


The bus company is fined by the Board 
of Education for arriving late at school, 
for being without a matron on the bus, for 
overloading the bus (exceeding allowed 
capacity). At intervals, inspectors from 
the Board arrive unexpectedly at the 
school, and check the buses as they come 
in, for all of the above mentioned details, 
plus cleanliness of the bus. These inspec- 
tors will also ride behind a bus, to check 
any complaints and report to the Board. 

From investigations made, it has been 
found that some cities own their own 
buses. It seems that this is a better ar- 
rangement as the buses can then be used 
during the day for educational trips for 


all children. 
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Films for Speech and Hearing Instruction* 


A List Compiled by HALLDoRA K. SiGuRDSON 


EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF (18)? 
Sound 5 Reels 51 Min. 

A detailed presentation of the methods 
by which deaf children are taught to speak. 
Two year olds are accepted by the special 
schools and many stay until they are twen- 
ty. Their classroom progress is slower 
than that of other children, but when they 
leave school they are fully qualified to 
take their place in the world. 

Eyes THat Hear (25, 28) 
Silent 15 Min. 

Sponsored by the Lexington School for 
the Deaf; gives a presentation of the train- 
ing covered by this school. 

How THE Ear Functions (5) 
Sound 1 Reel 11 Min. 

Ear structure and mechanisms: how the 
inner ear receives sound waves and con- 
verts them into nerve impulses. 

How THE Ear Functions (2, 3, 4, 9, 12) 


Sound 1 Reel 
Outlines functions of the human ear. 
Sound waves briefly explained. Anima- 


tion shows the tympanic membrane and 
ossicles, along with their functions. Eus- 
tachian tube is diagrammed and its func- 
tion of pressure equalization explained. 
The inner ear is shown and the function 
of the cochlea with its spinal membrane 
and accompanying nerves is explained. 
How WE Hear (6, 10) 
Silent 1, Reel 5 Min. 
A study of the human ear by animated 
diagram and photography. 
How WE Hear (6, 10) 
Sound 1 Reel 11 Min. 
Comprehensive explanation of the en- 
tire ear structure and mechanism, show- 
ing how sound waves are received by inner 
ear. Photography, animated drawings, 
and sound are combined to make presenta- 
tion complet: ard effective. 


*The list of films and sources given is not com- 
plete, and readers are invited to add to it. 
more sources are indicated for each film. A _ supple- 
mentary list of sources for audio-visual aids is given. 

See corresponding number on Source List. 


One or 


How WELL You Can Reap Lips (20) 
Development and standardization of a 
motion picture achievement test of lip- 
reading ability, by Dr. Jean Utley. Further 
details available from the author. 
Lire Becins Acain (15, 21) 
Sound 15 Min. 
Produced by Western Electric. The 
film deals with hearing aids and their use. 
It is an excellent treatment of the problem 
of audiometer tests in schools. 
Lire Siruation Motion Pictures (22) 
Silent 10 Min. Ea. 
This series of 10 films produced by Dr. 
B. V. Morkovin and Mrs. Lucelia Moore, 
Dept. of Speech, U.S.C., is designed to 
teach lipreading through life situation mo- 
tion picture technique. A manual of les- 
son instructions for each film accompanies 
the series. 
LisTENING Eyes (23) 
Sound 20 Min. 
Produced in technicolor by the Walt 
Disney Studio. This film describes the 
aims, purposes, and activities of the John 
Tracy Clinic. Though not designed for 
teaching purposes, the film is an interest- 
ing presentation of the work of this Clinic. 
Narration by Spencer Tracy. 
Ricut To Hear, THE (4) 
Sound 33 Min. 
Shows hearing tests being conducted in 
a public school in Iowa. The test shows 
that several children have hearing losses; 
corrective measures are shown for those 
whose hearing loss is only partial; one 
little boy, however, is completely and in- 
curably deaf. His enrollment in the Iowa 
School for the Deaf, at Council Bluffs, and 
what he finds the school is doing to help 
the deaf lead normal and useful lives, un- 
folds in a dramatic and revealing film 
story. (In color) 
VisuAL HEARING OR Motion PIcTURE 
MetHop (26) Silent 
Produced in 1930 in Speech Department 
at Ohio State University by Marie K. 
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Mason. This is a laboratory technique in 
which the student is required to project 
a specific film assignment on a silent mo- 
tion picture screen to perceive a speaker’s 
visible speech movements, to recognize 
groups of movements as words, to identify 
words as ideas, and finally to interpret 
them in meaningful and _ connected 
thought. New films, in color, added _re- 
cently. 

Your CHILDREN’S Ears (18) 

Sound 2 Reels 15 Min. 

Few people are born deaf, and too fre- 
quently loss of hearing in later life is due 
to carelessness or ignorance. In this film 
the physiology of the ear is explained in 
detail by animated diagrams. Often chil- 
dren who appear dull and unresponsive 
are suffering from hearing difficulties, 
which can easily be cleared up if given 
proper medical attention. 

Your Ears (9) 
Sound 1 Reel 

The mechanical functioning of the ear 
is explained and pictured in non-technical 
language. Photography aids in seeing 
inner ear construction and its fun-t’on. 
BREATHING (4, 12) 

Silent 1 Reel 

The importance of having good lungs, 
action of the diaphram, breathing, lung 
structure and functions. Excellent shots 
and animation. 


HicH SpeeD Motion PIcTURE OF 
HuMAN Vocat Corps (24) 
Silent 12 Min. 
Enlarged, slowed-down motion picture 
of the vocal cords in action, showing 
phonation, changes in pitch and loudness, 
and coughing. 
THe HuMAN Turoat (8, 9) 
Sound 1 Reel 11 Min. 
Describes the anatomical and functional 
aspects of the human throat. Outlines 


anatomy of the pharynx, its connection 
with the middle ear, nose and esophagus, 
and its defense mechanism, and shows the 
ciliated epithelium in action. Shows ac- 
tion of the vocal cords in various situa- 
tions. 
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THe Human Voice anp How We Hear 
(24) 
Sound 12 Min. 
THE MECHANISM OF BREATHING 
(1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 13, 17, 19) 
Sound 11 Min. 
Breathing mechanism in _ operation. 
Technical animation portrays gaseous ex- 
change in lungs and body tissue cells, in- 
cluding pathological conditions. Demon- 
strations of artificial respiration. By 
means of animation and _ photography, 
nervous control of breathing and factors 
affecting rate and depth of breathing are 
illustrated. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ACOUSTICS 
(2, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 19) 
Sound 11 Min. 
Velocity of sound. Some phenomena 
of refraction. Physiological aspects of au- 
dition. Application and absorption of 
sound by walls of a room. Acoustical 
treatment of auditoriums. 
SounD RECORDING AND REPRODUCTION 
(2, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19) 


Sound 10 Min. 
Fundamentals of photoelectric sound 
recording and reproduction of films; 


microphone principles; the light valve and 
its operation. Chiefly animated drawings. 
SounD Waves AND THEIR SOURCES 
(2,3, 4,5, 6, 10,12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19) 
Sound 11 Min. 

Demonstration and explanation of sev- 
eral types of sound sources. Transmission 
of sound waves through the air clearly 
visualized. Characteristics of sound waves, 
such as frequency, amplitude, wave lengths, 
fundamentals, harmonics, explained visual- 
ly with acoustic accompaniment. 
VipraTory Motion AND Waves (7) 

Sound 20 Min. 

By animation and slow-motion photog- 
raphy, shows damped, undamped, station- 
ary, and propagating waves. Also discuss- 
es wave lengths, phase, crest, trough, nodes, 
antinodes, condensation, and rarefaction. 
Report ON DonaLp (11) 

Sound 2 Reels 18 Min. 

This is the film saga of a stutterer from 
early childhood until graduation from 
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speech clinic at the University of Minne- 
sota. Mention is made during the film 
of the speech clinic mobile unit which will 
test the speech of 80,000 Minnesota school 
children in 1948. 


HaRELIP AND CLEFT PALATE (27) 

One of a series of medical films pro- 
duced for professional use. 
Betty (28) 

Silent 15 Min. 

A picture taken by the father of a little 
deaf girl, showing her progress at home 
under the instruction of a visiting teacher. 


Sources of Films Listed 


1. Baylor University, Department of 
Education, Waco, Texas. 

2. California, University of, Department 
of Visual Instruction, Berkeley. 

3. Colorado, University of, Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, Boulder. 

4. Connecticut, University of, 
Visual Aids Center, Storrs. 

5. Georgia, University of, Division of 
General Extension, 223 Walton St. 
N.W., Atlanta. 

6. Illinois, University of, Visual Aids 
Service, Urbana. 

7. Indiana, University of, Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, Iowa City. 

8. Iowa, University of, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, Iowa City. 

9. Kentucky, University of, Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Aids, Lexington. 

10. Kansas, University of, Bureau of Vis- 
ual Instruction, Lawrence. 

11. Minnesota, University of, Audio-Vis- 
ual Service. 

12. Missouri, University of, Visual Edu- 
cation Service, Columbia. 

13. Nebraska, University of, Department 
of Audio-Visual Aids, Lincoln. 

14. Oklahoma, University of, Visual Edu- 
cation Department, Norman. 

15. Texas, University of, Visual Instruc- 

‘tion Service, Austin. 

16. Wyoming, University of, Cooperative 
Film Library, Laramie. 

17. American Museum of Natural History, 
Department of Education, Central 
Park West at 97th St., New York. 


Audio- 
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18. British Information Service, 30 Rock. 
efeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

19. Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 

20. Dr. Jean Utley, 325 Fullerton Park. 
way, Chicago 14, IIl. 

21. Western Electric, 195 Broadway, New 
York. 

22. B. V. Morkovin & Mrs. Lucelia Moore, 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

23. John Tracy Clinic, 924 West 37th 
Street, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

24. Public Information Department, Paci- 
fic Telephone & Telegraph Co., 318 
W. 9th St., Room 302, Los Angeles, 
MI 9111. 

25. Lexington School for the Deaf, 904 
Lexington Avenue, New York 21, 
et A 

26. Marie K. Mason, Speech Department. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 

27. Medical Research Film Library, 1569 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

28. The Volta Bureau, 1537 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Additional Films Available 


10 New EB Films in the Arnold Gesell 
Series on Child Development (19) 
How Behavior Grows; The Growth of 

Motor Behavior; The Growth of Adaptive 

Behavior; Infants are Individuals; Twins 

are Individuals; The Baby’s Bath; The 

Bottle and Cup Feeding; The Conquest of 

the Spoon; Self-discovery in a Mirror; 

Early Plan. 

Life with Baby (9) 

Your Children and You (9) 

Growth: Johnny & Jimmy (14) 

Problem Children (7) 

University of Illinois Nursery School Ac- 
tivity (6) 

A Child Went Forth (9) 

Baby’s Day at 12 Weeks (14) 

Behavior Day at 48 Weeks (14) 

Behavior Patterns at 1 Year (14) 

Early Social Behavior (14) 

Growth of Infant Behavior—Early Stages 
(14) 


35th St. 


(Continued on page 240) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


How to Conquer Your Handicaps, by Marie 
Beynon Ray. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis and New York, 1948. 336 
pages, cloth. $3.00. 

“No one succeeds without a handicap,” 
proclaims this author. “No one succeeds 
in spite of a handicap. Everyone succeeds 
because of a handicap. Your handicap is 
your great opportunity.” Fluently, convine- 
ingly, and without doubt very helpfully, 
she reiterates this thought. 

Writing about things medical and scien- 
tific in a manner understandable to the lay- 
man is highly desirable, provided the in- 
formation given is accurate. Unfortunately, 
at least in the chapter on deafness in “How 
to Conquer Your Handicaps,” such is not 
always the case. 

Putting words into the mouth of a fic- 
tional doctor, the author states: “Anyone 
who can be benefited by a hearing aid can 
be benefited by fenestration.” 

A few pages farther on, she makes three 
absurd errors in the same paragraph, say- 
ing (1) that lipreading was “invented” by 
Alexander Melville Bell, (2) that it was 
first taught to the deaf by Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, and (3) that the latter made all 
of his discoveries in the field of sound 
(presumably including the telephone) be- 
cause he was married to a deaf wife! 

The book contains in the appendix a very 
useful list of sources of information con- 
cerning general and specific handicaps, as 
well as a partial list of companies employ- 
ing handicapped workers. 

Miss Ray has an easy, flowing style 
which makes for pleasant, absorbing read- 
ing. It is unfortunate that some of her 
statements are misleading and inaccurate. 


—SHIRLEY P. STEIN. 


Hearing Is Believing, by Marie Hays Heiner, 
with introduction by Rupert Hughes. 
World Publishing Company, Cleveland 
and New York, 1949. 126 pages, cloth. 
$2.00. 

In introducing this story Mr. Hughes 
says that it “has all the elements of a novel 
except fiction.” 


Mrs. Heiner has written entertainingly 
of her deafness and her adjustment to it, 
but she has also written realistically. It is 
a pleasure to find an account that has so 
little of the too-frequent “wave of emotion- 
alism” and so few obvious attempts to fic- 
tionalize a very real and personal problem. 
Only in make-believe do heroes and fairy 
godmothers turn up to rescue the distressed 
and the alarmed. None turned up for Mrs. 
Heiner. Only by courageous effort, by 
searching for help and using it fully, and 
by remarkable determination to be vital 
and useful, did she learn to live with her 
deafness. Throughout the story one is im- 
pressed by the sincerity and earnestness of 
the autobiography. It will not leave some 
other deafened person—who eagerly reads 
it—nor his friends and relatives—who hap- 
pen upon it—expecting some sudden and 
complete solution to the problem of a 
hearing loss. They will be left well aware 
of how much of the task “has to be done 
from the inside out instead of from.the 
outside in.” 

Mrs. Heiner’s personal adjustment has 
flowered into years of devoted service for 
her fellow-deafened in Cleveland, both with 
the Cleveland Speech and Hearing Center 
and the Cleveland Association for the 
Hard of Hearing. In 1948 she was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Award of the 
Cleveland Community Fund for what she 
has accomplished. Writing modestly of this 
work as the outgrowth of her own diffi- 
culty, Mrs. Heiner offers it as a challenge 
to the deafened and their friends and help- 
ers. It is a naturally personal but excit- 
ingly interesting account. 

—Mina L. Avery. 


Even the Night, by Raymond Leslie Gold- 
man. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1947. 196 pages, cloth. $2.50. 
Over a period of 50 years Mr. Goldman 

developed a faith and philosophy without 

which he could never have endured his per- 


(Continued on page 235) 
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A Course in Philosophy? 





“Exploring a New World,” by Catherine 
Hood, which appeared in the March VOLTA 
REVIEW, is to my mind one of the most 
important articles published in the inter- 
ests of the deaf, certainly for the deafened 
adult. 

I agree with the main argument very 
heartily. My limited experience in the 
realm of philosophy leads me to concur 
with the idea that here is a vast territory 
that has been but faintly outlined by great 
thinkers through the ages. The ordinary 
layman has been afraid to enter, but we 
might have something to contribute. 

How shall we begin? Who will guide us 
along the trail? If Miss Hood and Mrs. 
Montague are in the company, please count 
me in! 

—ELIzABETH WITHERSPOON ALFORD 


What a delightful experience it is to 
read the VoLta Review! 

Catherine Hood is a philosopher after 
my own heart. She is developing into an 
excellent essayist. Molly Mather also is a 
good philosopher and editor. The letters 
she presents to us and her comments upon 
them are a great pleasure to read. 

I wonder if you have read “Screwtape 
Letters,” by C. S. Lewis. Maybe it would 
be a good book to start off Miss Hood’s 
class in philosophy. 

Do people’s minds work faster when they 
are occupied with something physical? 
Washing dishes, I have ideas, but when I 
sit down to think, my mind becomes blank. 

I was surprised that Molly Mather thinks 
deaf people are startled more easily than 
those with normal hearing. My observa- 
tion has been just the contrary, and I had 
figured it was because the deafened were 
more used to having people touch them to 
attract their attention. Apropos of not hear- 
ing when the typewriter desk is against a 
wall, have the startled ones ever tried rear- 
view mirrors? 

—ELsiE JOHANSON. 
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Letters to the Editor 


I always feel like answering the people 
in Vota! It is strange that, when I live 
such a complete life in the hearing world 
now that phones are so good, I always read 
Vota through, although I may let all the 
rest of the magazines lie. 

In the March number the first article, 
“Exploring a New World,” by Catherine 
Hood, attracted my attention. I think it is 
nice to stop and take an inventory of what 
we can get out of our hearing loss, though 
I do not exactly agree with her or her 
friends’ conclusions. In the list of things 
one can do they included some, like chil- 
dren playing, that I think one needs hear- 
ing to thoroughly enjoy, and they omitted 
cross country hiking, mountain climbing, 
gardening, nature study, and the wonder- 
ful world of laboratory science. Horseback 
riding, skating and other sports also need 
no conversation. 

But I really am writing about her last 
question. I should say by no means should 
VOLTA give a course in philosophy for 
adults. Why not take up college work by 
correspondence? About a fourth of my 
work for my degree was taken that way, 
partly from Chicago University and partly 
from the University of California. This is 
one way in which a hard of hearing per- 
son can compete on an absolute equality 
with hearing people—and it is good college 
grade work. There seems to me no reason 
why courses should be made especially for 
hard of hearing people. 

I do not agree with Miss Hood and her 
friends about concentrating entirely on 
mental development. If we are to remain 
normal, we must have some form of self- 
expression. Writing, poetry or prose, would 
be both self expression and mental work, 
but almost every form of handicraft is also 
self-expression. We hard of hearing need 
something with the joy of expression even 
more than do hearing people. 

The general rules of psychology apply 
to us just as to others. Those who study 


(Continued on page 234) 
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Our Miscellany 


Summer School Sessions 


The Department of Speech at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will hold its summer 
session from June 24th to August 19th, 
1949. One half of a semester’s credit to- 
ward undergraduate or graduate degrees 
may be earned. The courses will include: 
psychology of speech, speech disorders, 
advanced correction of speech disorders, 
speech pathology, speech education, speech 
in elementary schools, speech in high 
schools, speech in college, hearing rehabili- 
tation, introduction to phonetics, and 
modern acoustic instrumentation. For fur- 
ther information in regard to work in 
speech, write to Professor A. T. Weaver; 
and for registration, address the Registrar: 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis- 


consin. 


Emerson College, 130 Beacon Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts, will offer a 
teacher-training course in lipreading from 
July 5th to mid-August, 1949. The Mueller- 
Walle method as translated and perfected 
by Martha E. Bruhn will be used. The in- 
structor will be Miss May Hadnutt Leavis. 
The course is equivalent to 30 semester 
hours and offers two college credits. For 
further information address the Director 
of Admissions. 


An Institute on Teaching and Under- 
standing the Adult Deaf will be conducted 
at Loyola University, Los Angeles, July 11- 
14 and July 18-21. There will be a presen- 
tation of the numerous problems arising in 
the economic and social world of the adult 
deaf. Further information may be secured 
from Fr. George Porter, S.J., Loyola Uni- 
versity, 80th Street and Loyola Blvd., Los 
Angeles 45, California. 


A six weeks’ summer cuurse devoted to 
the problems of hearing will be given dur- 
ing 1949, at the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5, Texas. Address all in- 
quiries and applications to the University. 


Hearing Conservation Program 


The Hearing Conservation Project which 
was put into operation November, 1947, 
in Will County, Illinois (VoLtTa Review, 
Dec. 1948), has now established itself as 
an important program for children, and is 
to be continued. The project provided an 
organized plan for hearing tests, prompt 
otological examinations, treatments, and 
educational follow-ups for all children in 
the public and parochial rural, village, 
and city schools in the county. A medical 
technician has been retained by the county 
health department to make the hearing 
tests for new pupils and all the re-examina- 
tions. To further the program, three new 
speech teachers have been added to the 
Joliet schools. 

The advisory committee has issued a de- 
tailed report of the project describing how 
it started, its organization, the choice of a 
county, the ground work, the job itself, 
what was learned, and the agency mem- 
bers cooperating. It is available at the 
Illinois Commission for Handicapped Chil- 
dren, 160 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Adams County, Illinois, is in the process 
of modelling a program on the organiza- 
tion developed by Will County; and the 
Chicago Board of Education has added to 
the annual budget covering its school 
health services for the inclusion of vision 
and hearing conservation. 





A New Parents’ Organization 


Residents of Erie, Pennsylvania, recently 
organized “The Society of Parents and 
Friends of Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Children,” which will be under the direc- 
tion of Miss Gertrude A. Barber, a psy- 
chologist in charge of special education. 
The Society’s purpose is to acquaint par- 
ents and friends with Erie’s educational 
plan for children with a hearing handicap 
and to offer information helpful to the wel- 
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Seeing ts Welteving 
CAMP PETER PAN 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 





The first Nursery-SSummer School was 
started 25 years ago by the Cleary 
family, who have specialized in educat- 
ing little deaf children by the oral 
method. 


We do not need our hearing to ride on 
ponies and horses through the cool 
paths in the pine woods, or when we 
romp and play in the spray of waves 
from the salty waters of Ocean, Sound 
and Bay. 


Co-Ed. Ages 3-12. Six Weeks Inclusive 
Fee $300. Booklet. 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 
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fare of these children. To date the Society 
has heard the following speakers: Dr. C, 
Herman Grose, Superintendent of Erie 
public schools, Dr. Francis H. Cardot, and 
Dr. J. E. Donovan, both well known otolo- 
gists. Speakers from the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service and the Bureau 
of Rehabilitation are scheduled for later 
meetings. 


Hearing Aids Really Tested! 


Recently, Paravox Hearing Aid Com- 
pany in Cleveland, Ohio, released the story 
of a clever advertising stunt, titled, “Ex- 
Fighter-Pilot ‘Bombs’ Airport.” Mr. Duane 
Hague, a P-51 fighter pilot veteran of the 
8th Air Force, flew a Linscombe monoplane 
over Akron airport and tossed four Para- 
vox aids overboard at 600 feet. Three of 
the aids hit firm ground and bounced; the 
fourth almost completely buried itself. 
When tested, all four aids worked perfectly. 





Day School in Santa Ana, California 


On January 31, 1949, the Franklin 
School at 1512 West Fourth Street, Santa 
Ana, California, admitted a new class com- 
posed of deaf and severely hard of hearing 
children ranging in age from three to 
twelve years. There was an enrollment of 
ten to begin with and plans for expansion 
are already under way. 

Mrs. Florence Wilson is the teacher, as- 
sisted by Miss Fitzgerald, her sister. Mr. 
Kenneth Mitchell, Principal of the build- 
ing, which is one of the public schools of 
the city, is keenly interested and very help- 
ful in promoting the new venture. 





Reports Received 


The Volta Bureau Library acknowledges 
with appreciation the receipt of the fol- 
lowing reports: 

Clarke School for the Deaf, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, for the year 1947-1948. 

The New England Home for Deaf Mutes, 
Boston, Massachusetts, for the year ending 
March, 1948. 

The South Carolina School for the Deaf 
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and the Blind, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina for the school year ending 1948. This 
is the school’s One Hundredth Annual Re- 
ort. 

The Idaho State School for the Deaf and 
Blind, Gooding, Idaho, for the years of 
1947 and 1948. 

The National Institute for the Deaf, 
London, England, for the year 1948. 

School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, for the school year ending 1948. 

The British Association of the Hard of 
Hearing, for the year ending October 1948. 

The Florida State School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, St. Augustine, Florida, for 
a two-year period ending 1948. 

Maryland State School for the Deaf, 
Frederick, Maryland, for a two-year period 
ending 1948. 

Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York, for the school year ending 1948. 





A Seventy-Fifth Birthday 


Dr. Elizabeth Peet, Dean of Women at 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., cele- 
brated her seventy-fifth birthday on March 
26, 1949, at a luncheon given in her honor 
by about fifty of her former students, and 
later at a buffet supper which the school 
staff tendered her. Dr. Peet represents the 
third generation of her family engaged in 
the education of the deaf. 





“A Challenge to the Community” 


Dr. S. R. Silverman, Director of Central 
Institute for the Deaf, delivered the Seventh 
Herbert Birkett Memorial Lecture to the 
Otolaryngological Section of the Montreal 
Medico-Chirurgical Society on March 25. 
The lecture, delivered at the Medical 
School of McGill University, was entitled 
“Defects of Speech and Hearing, a Chal- 
lenge to the Community.” 





Change in Position 


In July, 1949, Miss Miriam Pauls, who 
is at present with the School of Speech at 
Northwestern University, will join the fac- 
ulty of the Hearing and Speech Center at 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES THAT 


Dr. ALEXANDER W. G. EwINnG 


AND 
Mrs. IRENE EWING 


WILL OFFER Its Courses IN 
MetTHOopDs oF EpucaATING 


ACOUSTICALLY HANDICAPPED 


CHILDREN 
AND Wit Direct Its 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
DurING THE 1949 wid 
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SIX-WEEK SESSION: 


June 24 - Aucust 6 


NINE-WEEK rs. 


June 24 -Aucusr 27 


The regular program in audiology, 
plus a nine-week symposium on 


Psycho-Educational Evaluation of 


Hearing Deficiencies, 
will also be offered. 


For further information write to 


DR. RAYMOND CARHART, 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH, 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Precisio. 


PERFECT 


A Microtone Hearing 
Aid is to Hearing as . 
a Sextant is. 
to Navigation 


. Precision made for perfect performance 
where perfect performance counts! Both 
synonomous for: 


_ FIDELITY 
RELIABILITY 
PERFECTION 
CONFIDENCE 


Precision manufactunibe 
designed for clarity,j 





s > Hearing Aid is a Mark of Intelligence, 
% It Shows Consideration for Others 
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The Graduate School 
of 


Western Reserve University 


and its affiliate 


The Cleveland Hearing 


and Speech Center 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 20 — July 29 


TEACHING THE DEAF 

Workshop Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Workshop Teaching Language and Reading 
to the Deaf 

Seminar on Auditory Training 

Management Pre-School Nursery 

Practice Pre-School Nursery 

Practice Teaching Speech, Reading and Lan- 
guage 


AUDIOLOGY 

Hearing Aids 
Practice in Fitting Hearing Aids 
Hearing Conservation 

Lip Reading 


SPEECH CORRECTION 

Speech Correction for Teachers 

Clinical Methods in Speech Correction 

Speech Correction for the Orthopedically Han- 
dicapped 

Anatomy of the Head and Neck Applied to 
Speech 

Clinical Practice and Observation (all varieties 
of cases) 

Practice Teaching Esophageal Speech 


ALLIED COURSES in psychology, educa- 
tion, and applied social sciences. A full 
program in speech therapy offered on the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Special 
training courses for executive secretaries of 
hearing societies and consultants. 

Tuition scholarships and assistantships are 
available for the winter and spring sessions 
of the Graduate School. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Complete training for teachers of the deaf 
in regular sessions. 

Hearing Aid Advisory Bureau. 

A Community Service Center furnishing stu- 
dents a unique and valuable contact with 
a wide variety of cases of all ages and 
severity. 

Georce J. Fortune, 
Director 


Warren H. Garpner, Pu.D., 
Professor of Hearing and 
Speech Therapy 


11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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Re-Charging Batteries 


The Volta Bureau has received requests 
for information on the advisability of re. 
charging mercury cells. Investigation leads 
to the conclusion that the re-charging of 
this type of battery is not only inadvisable, 
but dangerous. Scientific laboratories, in. 
cluding the National Bureau of Standards, 
warn against re-charging mercury cells, It 
is stated in one report that re-charged cells 
are likely to leak or burst, causing damage 
to the hearing aid, and possibly injuring 
the user. 


Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 208) 


the Personality Quotient have found that it 
is in directly reverse ratio to intensity of 
education. I do not mean that we should 
not study. Taking up a college course by 
one who has been out of school for some 
time is distinctly “doing something.” But 
concentrating on “learning” to the exclu- 
sion of joyful expression will do to us what 
it does to other people—lower our P.Q. 
—MarcGarRET HEMENWAY. 


“Helped Immeasurably” 


I'd like to take this opportunity to praise 
your magazine a little. The copies I’ve had 
have helped me immeasurably in under- 
standing my own child and others. The 
articles written by people who are deaf, 
especially about their own problems, are 
going to be very useful when my daughter 
gets older. 


She is four and a half, and going to an 
oral deaf class in public school. I wish 
there were some way to let everyone know 
the importance of starting a deaf child’s 
training when he is very young—I have 
seen so many children come into school at 
six or seven with no previous training at 
all. And of course, unless the child is ex- 
ceptionally bright, the chances of his com- 
pleting high school are very, very slight. 

—GRATEFUL MOTHER. 
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Read the Want Ads 


The Want Column is likely to reward 
the reader—even one who is seeking a 
teacher! Try it. 





In the Books and Magazines 
(Continued from page 227) 


sonal physical and emotional tragedies. It 
took tremendous self discipline and forti- 
tude to overcome the sense of shame, the 
self pity, the despair which stemmed from 
the thin crippled legs which were the re- 
sult of infantile paralysis at the age of 
four; the deafness which, even in his 
youth, grew progressively worse; the in- 
curable though manageable disease, dia- 
betes. 

In this autobiography, although there is 
some tendency to overdramatize the prob- 
lems and trials the author encountered in 
his youth, the reader should be impressed 
and encouraged by his sheer will power 
and grim determination, and his eventual 
success in conquering handicaps any one of 
which might have overwhelmed a person of 
lesser character. 

—SHIRLEY P. STEIN. 


You (a teacher’s edition), by Dorothy Ba- 
ruch, Elizabeth Montgomery, and W. W. 
Bauer, M.D. The Guidebook section, by 
Helen Shacter, Ph.D., and W. W. Bauer, 
M.D. Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. Price $1.48, 288 pages. 


This is the fifth book in the Health and 
Personal Development Series. A teacher’s 
Guidebook section gives information on the 
needs and characteristics of preadolescents, 
and on the environment necessary for their 
good health. Lesson plans, based on read- 
ing and discussions for pupils, follow the 
content plan of the section written for the 
child: How much do you know about your 
body?; What are you like?; How do you 
look—outside and in?; When you move 
about; When you eat; What your heart 
and lungs do; When you see and hear; As 
you grow. The text is excellently written 
and generously illustrated. 

(Continued on page 238) 
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CAMP JACK LITTLE 


A Summer Camp for Orally 
Trained Deaf Boys and Girls 


(Privately Endowed) 






P, yr Prove®™ 
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Now Accepting Applications For 
1949 Camp Sessions 

June 19 to July 9 

July 10 to July 30 


Ist Session 
2nd Session 





Located on the shores of Lake Texoma, 


near Madill, Oklahoma. 


A Summer Program including Tennis, 
Handicraft, Softball, Horseback Riding, 
Swimming, Boating, Camping, Fishing, 
Cruises in a large Lake Cruiser. 


Experienced Adult Camp Counselors 
Direct Camp Activities. 


Skilled Teachers of the Orally Trained 
Deaf Combine Program of Instruction 
with Camp Activities. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AGES 8 
THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


WRITE 
JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
Box 267, Madill, Oklahoma 
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Your Physician 


to Examine Your Ears and 

















[ mportant! Physicians Often Find “Deafness” Caused 
Only by Dried Ear-wax Deposits. When This Is Removed the 
Patient Hears Again. By All Means See Your Doctor! 





Of course your doctor is the man to see —if you 
are hard of hearing. Your ears are far too 
precious to gamble with. Your doctor knows, 
through years of study, how to examine your 
delicate hearing mechanism. How to diagnose 
your particular case, and prescribe the neces- 
sary help or correction. 

Often your doctor may find that what you 
think is “deafness” is only a natural accumula- 
tion of wax within the ear. Such deposits should 
be removed only by your doctor, to restore 
hearing to normal. 

Your doctor also knows, that when hearing is 
impaired, there is a way to bring genuine, last- 
ing relief in a majority of cases. 

He knows the great strides that have been 
made in the modern science of radionics — and 
how new discoveries have been applied in the 
constant improvement of hearing aids. 

And today, thanks to the recent progress 
made in the great Zenith Radio laboratories — 
most people who are hard of hearing may bene- 
fit by these discoveries. 

DON’T BUY A HEARING AID 
UNLESS YOUR DOCTOR SAYS YOU NEED ONE 
If you do, your doctor can tell you it is no 


longer necessary to pay $150 to $200 for a good 
hearing aid. You can now buy, with safety, for 





$75, the new Zenith “75”—the hearing aid 
backed by the engineering experience of Zenith 
Radio laboratories that have produced hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of fine ra- 
dionic devices. 


A NEW KIND OF HEARING AID 
A NEW WAY TO SECURE IT 


And you don’t risk a penny! For we invite you 
to test the New Zenith “75” in your home, your 
church, in the theater, at work. Compare it 
against other makes. If you don’t believe the 
New Zenith “75” is the most efficient and finest 
hearing aid ever made at any price, return it 
within 10 days of receipt and Zenith will re- 
fund every cent you paid. Our confidence in our 
product permits this 10-day money-back trial.? 


MADE POSSIBLE BY ADVANCED PRINCIPLE 


The New Zenith “75” can be sent to you direct 
from Zenith—by mail—because it employs an 
advanced principle that eliminates the need for 
“fitting” a hearing aid. It is Zenith’s “Full- 
Range Audio” principle, designed to amplify 
the full range of sounds covered by the instru- 
ment. Thus you—yourself—can instantly obtain 
needed emphasis of high, medium, or low tones 
to give you the best hearing in any surround- 
ings. Zenith’s fingertip tone and “Full Range” 
controls save you the numerous time consum- 
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is the Only Person Qualified 
Prescribe a Hearing Aid 





ing tests and extra expense associated with 
instruments that cannot be worn before being 
“fitted” to one’s particular hearing impairments. 

With reference to “fitting,” the report of the 
exhaustive research made by the Acoustic 
Laboratories of Harvard University states that 
“For the usual hard-of-hearing patient any 
detailed ‘fitting’ is wasteful of time and effort.” 


TO ORDER, SIMPLY MAIL CONVENIENT 
COUPON BELOW 


Come out of that world of silence! You owe it 
to yourself, your friends, your family. Take the 
first step toward new happiness and success in 
living by consulting your doctor about your 
hearing. If he prescribes a hearing aid, send for 
your New Zenith “75,” as tens of thousands 
have already done. Use the convenient coupon 
below to order yours direct from Zenith, or 
check coupon for details of our convenient time 
payment plans if you prefer to purchase on 
easy terms. 





MAIL COUPON—10 DAY MONEY-BACK TRIAL os 


Only the New Zenith 75" 
Gives You Au this 


* Single-unit —no separate batteries . .. compact, light 
in weight, jewel-like in beauty. 


* Amazing Life-like Tone —new depth and realism. 


* Selective 4-Position Tone Control —no “fitting” 
needed. 


* Powerful—with selective control... for severe or 
moderate needs. 


* Fingertip Volume Control. 


* Thrifty to Operate—cost for batteries average less 
than % of one cent per hour. (B" battery runs 300 
hours, “A” battery 80 hours.) 


* Money-Back Guarantee—with liberal trial period. No 
high-pressure selling. You are the sole judge. 


+This offer is available on direct sales by the Zenith Radio 
Corporation or its subsidiaries. 






Accepted by American Medical 
Association Council on Physical Medicine. §% 


EN! TH co 


“RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 
By the Makers of the World-Famous Zenith Radios and Television Sets 





Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. VT59 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


0 I enclose check or money order for $75* for one Zenith 
**15’’ Hearing Aid. Unless I am completely satisfied and 
find the Zenith ‘‘75’’ superior to any other hearing aid, I 
may return it within 10 days of receipt and get my money 
back in full. 

*Plus taz of $1.50 if delivery is made in Illinois or Iowa. 
0) Please send details of your convenient time payment 
plans, and free descriptive literature. 


Name___ 


a —o 
City 2 Sees 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Summer Session July Sth - August 19th 
Lip Reading Instruction _ Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





& V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 


Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Auditory Training 
Speech Training 





Lip Reading 

Hearing Aid Consultation 
Special Department for Children 

654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 





LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 

Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 
mM. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 
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You and Others, by Helen Shacter, Ph.D, 
and W. W. Bauer, M.D. Published 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 433 Easy 
Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Price 
$1.56, 288 pages. 

The sixth book in the Health and Per. 
sonal Development Series, You and Others 
is a unique junior guidance book written 
around the needs, characteristics, experi- 
ences, and feelings of the eleven and twelve 
year old child in relation to his friends, 
family, school, and community. The com.” 
munity’s role in protecting the health of its 
citizens is exceedingly well clarified and 
developed. Such common problems as; 
how to make and keep friends, how to be a 
good sport, and how to “take” failures and 7 
disappointments, etc., are brought out. 


The Little Golden Book of Words, Simon 
& Schuster, New York. 40 pages, illus- 
trated in color. Boards. Twenty-five cents, 
This is one of the “Little Golden Books” ” 

series prepared under the supervision of 

Mary Reed, Ph.D., formerly of Teaches | 

College, Columbia University. It is intend. 7 

ed for small hearing children, but if it had ~ 

been prepared especially for young deaf 
children, it could have hardly been better — 
adapted for their use. The illustrations 
leave something to be desired, but they are 
clear and adequate. It is a book which all 
children will enjoy, at a price practically 
anybody can afford to pay. 


ur 





Give Them a Chance to Talk, by Berneice 
R. Rutherford. Burgess Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Planographed, 
paper covered, 116 pages, with index, 
references and appendix. 

This is a handbook on speech correction 
for cerebral palsy written by a teacher at 
the Michael Dowling School for Crippled 
Children. The book is simply, clearly and 
sympathetically written, and should be 
most helpful to parents and teachers of 
children handicapped by the effects of cere- 
bral palsy. 

Since many such children also suffer 
more or less loss of hearing, special atten- 
tion is called to the desirability of audi- 
ometer tests, and to speech correction when 
needed. 
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00 FOOT FALL FROM PLANE 
ROVES PARAVOX SUPERIORITY 


EX-ARMY ACE MAKES ASTOUNDING TEST 
WITH PARAVOX HEARING AIDS 


At Akron, Ohio, March 8th, Duane Hague, ex-Army pilot, flying at 600 feet 
dropped four Paravox VERI-small Hearing Aids in one of the world’s most unusual 
durability tests. 

Dropping swiftly they crashed on the air-field with resounding thumps, three of 
them bouncing end over end, the fourth driving into the ground, almost out of sight. 


Immediate check of the aids revealed that ALL OPERATED! * 


Never before had a hearing aid been subjected to this most extreme brutal 
punishment! Yet these four Paravox Hearing Aids survived,—and operated. 


This positive, dynamic proof (more convincing than just words) of the Paravox 
Hearing Aid superiority in design and construction is unequalled. Only Paravox has 
the internal-type plastic chassis, 1948 Modern Plastic Award winner; only Paravox 
can claim chassis-pressure resistance up to 2,400 pounds; and now only Paravox 
has the 600 foot drop-test as additional tangible proof of its amazing durability 
and performance. 

In addition to this superiority in design and resistance to shock, Paravox VERI- 
small Hearing Aids are made with super-volume to accommodate the very severe 
hearing loss. Small in size, magnificent in volume and clarity of sound, possessing 
an inherent strength of construction that is amazing, no wonder Paravox is the 
outstanding hearing aid. Paravox is best by test! 


PARAVOX, INC. * 2056 East 4th St. * CLEVELAND 15, O. 
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Duane Hague, ex-Army pilot, winner 
Air Medal with two stars, director of 
the 600 foot drop test, is an enthusiastic 
Paravox distributor. 


* Affidavits on file. 


Paravox Hearing Aids are na- 
tionally advertised, widely dis- 
tributed, fully guaranteed and 
backed by years of manufacturing 
experience. 


A few exclusive distributorships are 
available. 
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ORAL EDUCATION 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Nursery School to High School 





Pupils of this school have the advan- 
tage of attending daily some classes 
in the Purcell Public School, thus 
bringing them into association and 
competition with hearing children. 
This is a two-fold advantage in that 
the deaf child is removed from its 
world of isolation and experiences a 
gradual but complete transition into 
the society of hearing persons. 


Normal Home Life 
Children carefully supervised 


JANE BROOKS SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


Mrs. Marcaret Grssons Brooks, Director 


317 Jefferson Street, Purcell, Oklahoma 
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Films: Speech and Hearing 


(Continued from page 226) 


Growth of Infant Behavior—Later Stages 
(14) 

In Every Day Life (14) 

Learning and Growth (14) 

Stages of Child Growth (14) 


Additional Sources of Audio-Visual 
Information 


Pictorial Catalog (Free), Society for 
Visual Education, 327 LaSalle St., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Sound Film Utilization Chart (Free) 
Encyclopedia, Brittanica Films, Inc., 184] 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


16 M Sound & Silent Films (Free) Cata- ~ 
log, Walter O. Gutlohm, Inc., 21 W. 45th © 


St.. New York, N. Y. 


Sources of Educational Films & Equip- i 
ment Circular #150, U. S. Office of Edu- © 


cation, Washington, D. C. 


S.V.E. Educational Motion Picture Cata- — 


log (Free), Society for Visual Education, 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 


The Other Americas Through Films & 7 


Records, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Utilization Digest (Free), Bell & 
Howell Company. 1812 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 

List of Films, YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, 19th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Directory of Film Sources (50¢). Vic- 
tor Animatograph, Davenport, Iowa. 

General Electric Motion Pictures, Visual 
Instruction Section, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, New York. 

General Motors Film Catalog, General 
Motors Co., 1775 Broadway, New York. 

U. S. Steel Corp. Subsidiaries, Film 
Catalog, 28 So. LaSalle, Chicago, IIl. 

Educator’s Guide to Free Films ($3). 
Educational Progress League, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. 

School Films, Inc., 7936 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Catalog of Films for Classroom Use 
(50¢), Teaching Films Custodians, 25 W. 
43rd St., New York, N. Y. 





Fi atheist nanil i an 















Use your aid more than 12 hours a day? 
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people WHO must BES ARR 


INSIST ON “EVEREADY” BATTERIES! 


“My Boss is Patient—But... !” 








Secretary Gertrude Vion knows she must hear 
everything her boss says. That’s why she’s sure 
she has “Eveready” batteries in her hearing aid. 
“‘Eveready’ batteries give me full volume 
longer,” says Miss Vion, “and, incidentally, few 
people notice my hearing aid.” 


4/ 


4/ . . ° 
Hearing is My Business... 


says Harry A. Taylor, Jr., who is a hearing-aid 
repairman by trade. “If you could see the inside 
of ‘B’ batteries — as I have — you’d understand 
why I always use ‘Eveready’ ‘B’ batteries in my 
) own hearing aid. Their flat cell construction does 
away with waste space... provides longer life.” 


WEW “EVEREADY” 


HEARING-AID “A” BATTERY 


This battery will give you triple service! 





FOR SINGLE-UNIT HEARING AIDS! The 
new “Eveready” “A” battery No. 
1005E lasts three times as long as 
other “A” batteries of equal size! 
Heavy-duty users (12 to 16 hours a 


TRADE-MARK 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 





day) report phenomenal service! 

This battery uses a radically new, 
electro-chemical principle to main- 
tain long life and virtually constant 
voltage. See it at your hearing-aid 
dealer’s now! 


No. 1005E Dimensions I 31/32" x1 1/8" x 9/16 —> 
The registered trade-mark “Eveready” 
distinguishes products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
a3 
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On Sale — May 15th, 1949 


Order Now 
The Nitchie School Basic Course 
in Lip Reading 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING, INC. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus postage 








Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
ANNOUNCES FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 19-JULY 29 
COURSES IN SPEECH, LANGUAGE AND READING 
By Rachel Dawes Davies 
Write Professor John Montgomery, Director of Clinic, 
School of Speech, Kent State University 








MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS OF THE DEAF 


by 
Jeannette Chase Reamer, Ph.D. 
Rare Copy—Published in 1921 - - - $1.00 
VOLTA BUREAU 











Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO -EAR”’ 





e Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
e Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Catalog of 16M & 35M Films (Foreign 
Countries too), Free, International Films 
Bureau, 50 E. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill, 

Directory of U. S. Govt. Films, Free, 
U. S. Film Service, Federal Security 
Agency, 4th & Independence Ave. S.W,, 
Washington, D. C. 

Educational Film Catalog ($2.00), H, 
W. Wilson, Co., 950 University Ave.. New 
York, 52, N. Y. 

Educator’s Guide to Free Films ($3.00), 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis. 

Films, Inc., (catalog 25 cents), 1111 
Armitage Ave., Chicago, II. 

Museum of Modern Art Film Library 
(Free Catalogue), 11 W. 53rd St.. New 
York, N. Y. 

National Film Board of Canada (Free 
I ist), 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

“One Thousand and One” (75¢). Edu- 
cational Film Directory, 64 E. Lake St, 
Chicago, IIL 

Educational Film Guide, The H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 950 University Ave., New York 
52, ..Y, 

The Jam Handy Organization, 7046 
Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 


Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Bibliography .on Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Material for Teachers in Elementary 
Schools, Constance Weiman, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 





(Continued from page 222) 


ject, as stated in the report, has been to 
show that mentally normal, but physically 
handicapped, children can be educated, and 
can learn a trade with which to earn their 
own living when they become adults. 
The Créche accepts children from one 
year to fifteen years of age. All children 
of school age follow a regular school pro- 
gram, adjusted to their particular handi- 
cap. In the afternoons the older children 
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go out to practice their future trade. So 
far as possible, they all live with their own 
families, “in order that the teachings re- 
ceived at the Créche in all phases of life 
may also be transmitted to their parents.” 
But where circumstances make this impos- 
sible, the child is placed in a suitable home. 
The Créche is supported by gifts and con- 
tributions from friends in the States. There 
js no assurance or fixed sum for its budget. 
Yet during the past two years the school 
has cared for 19 handicapped children who 
have now left the Créche, seventeen of 
whom have taken their place in normal 
everyday life. Two have died. There are 
at present 27 children being cared for, in- 
cluding blind, deaf, hard of hearing, crip- 
pled, spastic and epileptic, and five mal- 
nutrition cases. 

I hope others will find this story as in- 
teresting as I have found it during the past 
three years, and that it will be better un- 
derstood now what I mean by “caryatides.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.Liy MATHER. 


Getting the Best from Your Batteries 
(Continued from page 215) 


are not, at the present time, producing any 
of the small lightweight batteries for civil- 
ian consumer usage. 

So until the day when such improve- 
ments are available to the public, we'll have 
to go on taking care of our batteries in the 
usual manner. This entails keeping them 
cool and dry in order to obtain the best 
service. 

Your refrigerator is perhaps the best 
place for storing batteries which have been 
bought for future use. For it has been 
estimated that batteries stored at 45 de- 
grees for nine months will give as much 
useful service as those stored for three 
months at room temperature (70 degrees). 
If you insist on storing them in a place 
warmer than room temperature, you are 
cutting the life of the battery. 

You must remember, too, that the refrig- 
erator temperature lowers the voltage of 
your batteries—temporarily. They will re- 
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ELECTRONIC VISUAL AID 
TO THE CONTROL OF 
VOCAL INTENSITY 


Effective instrument for pupils of 
all ages in motivation and instruc- 
tion for the management of degrees 
of loudness in speech or singing. 
Especially useful in teaching the 
deaf. 
Practical for individual, classroom 
and auditorium purposes. 

Price $295 f.0.b., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Address communications to: 
H. J. HELTMAN, DIRECTOR 


Syracuse University Speech Laboratory 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE 
: NEW 


VACOLITE 


MODEL 


Available with crystal or magnetic 


receiver. lt is guaranteed and in- 














sured for two years! 

Tiny and unobstrusive (4x2x% 
in.) it weighs only 6 ounces, com- 
plete with batteries. Yet it has amaz- 
ing power and sensitivity. 

Equipped with VACOLITE’S pat- 
ented tone control and the new 


“MAGIC MIKE”, it is an instrument 


you will take pride in selling. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. ¥R-12 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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cover their normal voltage after being l@ 
at room temperature for an hour or more) 
So don’t forget to bring them out of the! 
cold some time before you put them to use, 

Defenseless as they are, batteries take g 
lot of blame which they do not deserve. 
yours are not giving the service which you 
feel they should, have your hearing aid 
checked. Hearing aid parts do wear out, 
and shorter battery life may result. You 
can’t expect the same performance from an 
old aid that you would from a new one. 

If static interferes with your reception, 
you may have a worn battery cord or re 
ceiver cord. And are you certain that your 
ear mold is clean? Warm suds and a pipe 
cleaner are all you need to do the job. 

Less easy to locate is a worn vacuum 
tube. And one bad tube, like a rotten ap- 
ple, can spoil the good of all the rest of 
them. Have it checked by your consultant. 
If you wear a “B” battery of high voltage, 
when one of less power would do in its 
stead, you are throwing your money away 
needlessly. 

When you are tempted to cut hearing 
costs against the advice of the experts, 
don’t blame your subsequent troubles on 
them. Manufacturers of hearing aids and 
batteries alike are anxious to give you the 
best service available. 

If your hearing aid isn’t what it used to 
be, try checking the points listed above. 
When you are certain that your aid is in 
top-notch condition; that you are using the 
right batteries and ones which have been 
well taken care of, you can again glory in 
the self-confidence which comes only with 
good hearing. 

Sources: “National Carbon Co., Ine.; 
Chicago Tribune; Nickel Cadmium Battery 
Corp.; Reader’s Digest; Sonotone Corp. 

































The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 214) 


I had intended having Forest use his old 
hearing aid for one ear and the new aid for 
the other during his lesson periods. How- 
ever, the cost of batteries and the bulkiness 
of his old aid changed my mind on that 
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The happy faces above received worldwide publicity, showing grati:ude at hearing, something words cou‘d 
never describe. 


JUST TO HEAR —_Y f wonderfull 


Octoser 13, 1948 was an historic day for twelve 
little boys and girls with a hearing loss from 50 
to 90 percent, at Ephpheta School for the Deaf 
in Chicago. Their teacher told them they would 
use NEW hearing equipment for the first time. 
It was an intensely dramatic moment for the 
youngsters, some of whom had never heard the 
sound of a voice before. Reporters and photog- 
raphers from every major news service were 
waiting to record this human interest story. The 
children regarded them with momentary inter- 
est. Their attention was centered on the new 
Warren Auditory Training Unit. They donned 
their Permo-Flux Dynamic Headphones with a 
little awe. 

The photographers focused their cameras 
while the teacher selected a nursery record for 
the phonograph. Their small faces were in- 
tense. To most of Ephpheta’s 60 children, life 
is like a silent movie, and this shiny new ma- 
chine, it was hoped, would provide the much 
needed sound track for their quiet lives. 





Model T-1. 


Warren Auditory Training Unit. 





THEN IT HAPPENED! 


Diane, 7, fidgeted in her chair, adjusted the 
volume of sound in each ear to suit her require- 
ments, smiled and then burst into a delighted 
giggle as laughter came from the phonograph. 
Janice, 5, was ecstatic, and soon a radiance 
shone on the face of every child as they en- 
tered the world of sound, with flash bulbs pop- 
ping all around them. Photographers and re- 
porters were smiling too,—but through misty 
eyes. Little tots, just learning to speak, eagerly 
lisped words into the microphone. They beamed 
with pride as they heard their own voices! 
After years of intensive research, this was the 
first public trial of Warren Auditory Training 
Equipment. By eliminating nerve fatiguing dis- 
tortion at higher intensities of sound, IT HAS 
REACHED CASES OF HIDDEN HEARING 
WHERE ALL OTHER MEANS HAVE 
FAILED! 


TODAY, The Warren Auditory Training Unit 
for home and school, and The Warren School 
Group Equipment for schools are opening new 
and beautiful horizons of sound for handicapped 
children. Clinics, Schools and private teachers 
of Deaf-Oral endorse this equipment for its 
many outstanding uses in oral rehabilitation. 


arren, inc. 


Jay L. 
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—Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the -eniid’s range—__._._.________.___ 93.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN. 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
a Tene. a 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
OSES ei ee ee $3.76 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, I, and II, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE EINZIE 
__. P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 








t 
. h ea [ better ! 


See Gem's afgazing new 
Minute Model V-&Q, the tiny, 
514 ounce, power hearing aid. 
Call or write for that\free 
demonstration today. 









GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. 
Inc. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York I, N. Y. 
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score. I am sorry that I didn’t get a good 
aid for Forest when he was three and have 
an ear mould made then. We began with a 
microphone and headphone attached to our 
radio. Then we bought him a big instru. 
ment because it was inexpensive, and be. 
cause we didn’t know whether he wouid 
accept the idea or perhaps carelessly break 
it. After a year of using it for lessons, the 
radio, or a show, we have invested in this 
new aid which he has worn all day, every 
day with very few exceptions. 


Mrs. G. F. M. 


Texas. 


Getting Adjusted to Boarding School 


Diane, five years old, has been hard of 
hearing since birth. She entered Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf in the fall of 1948 
and was fitted with a hearing aid in No- 
vember. 


Since Diane has had her hearing aid, she 
is more understanding and has been im- 


proving continuously. She is now attend. 


ing boarding school. The first week she 


cried quite a bit, wet the bed, and was very ~ 


homesick. Now after two and a half months 
of boarding school, she loves it. It is un- 
believable, since Diane was so attached to 
me. Last Wednesday, Carol Joy and I vis- 
ited her. It was snowing, so we had cookies 
and ice cream in the playroom. At four 
o'clock (visiting hours are from three to 
five), she looked at me very pleadingly and 
said, “Upstairs,” over and over again. | 
was amazed because she wanted to join her 
friends in the dormitory. So when one of 
the counsellors happened to come down, | 
had Diane go up with her. I never thought 
that she would, but she kissed Carol Joy 
and me and left. On one hand I felt ter- 
rible, but on the other, I realized that she 
had adjusted herself to boarding school 
very well. I waited a while downstairs, 
then went up to find her playing happily. 
Her counsellor told me that she was using 
her voice much more than she had at first, 
and that she was losing her timidity and 
playing well with the other children. 


Aside from her regular class, her teacher 
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‘| ( | use Burgess Batteries because 
THEY GIVE EXTRA HOURS OF 
STEADY NOISE-FREE HEARING 








There’s a Burgess Quality Battery 
for Your Hearing Aid 


X30E XX22E XXI15E 


ECONOMY-SIZE 'B” BATTERIES 


K20€ U20E 





x 


Oe 





ON” po ten, i eres 
You, too, can enjoy these ve 
) **B” BATTERIES FOR SELF-CONTAINED INSTRUMENTS 
Burgess advantages! 


Buy BURGESS for Longer Life 


. § Burgess engineers, by using a new and exclusive proc- 
3 ess, are sealing each battery cell with a new, thin 
) plastic which allows the maximum amount of energy- 
) producing material to be packed into each hearing aid 

“B” battery! This means (1) extra hours of service 
for you, (2) less fuss and bother with battery changes 
and (3) a substantial cut in your battery costs. 





LONG LIFE ‘‘A’’ BATTERIES FOR ALL HEARING AIDS 


Buy B U RGESS for Clearer Hear ing Also, a complete line of long-life Burgess batteries for 
The same engineering know-how that makes Burgess carbon-type hearing aids. Available with universal 
batteries last longer also makes them’ a dependable rubber terminal block or with 4-hole socket. 


source of steady, consistent power. To protect you 
from scratchy, garbled reception, Burgess hearing aid 
batteries are sturdily constructed with terminals that 
insure positive contact! 


Buy BURGESS .. . the Complete Line Buy BURGESS TODAY! 


For your convenience, Burgess makes a complete line —_ Insist that your supplier handle Burgess Hearing 


of “A” and ‘‘B’”’ batteries to fit all popular vacuum P . . 
tube instruments and long-life batteries for carbon Aid batteries for your convenience. Every Burgess 


hearing aids. battery is plainly dated. You know they are fresh! 


RGESS 


BATTERY COMPANY, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 


Per Set $6.00 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
ge oes eee tt 


Series II. Four charts of 12. stories 

each, with manual ese fF 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $38.50 
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gives her a half hour lesson every Tuesday 
in the use of the hearing aid. She had re. 
fused to wear it for the first few weeks 
that she had it, but now she wears it for as 
long as two hours without tiring of it. She 
puts it on herself, placing the instrument 
in her vest pocket and the receiver in her 
ear, and finally adjusting the volume and 
tone control to the right numbers. 

Once a week, we have a parents’ meet- 
ing. I have found them very interesting, 
and like to hear what other parents have 
to say. I have learned that our children’s 
faults are no different than those of hear. 
ing children. When Diane did not under. 
stand me, I would often say to myself, “If 
only she could understand me, then I could 
reason with her, and she would be a better 
child.” Now as I look about me, I see par- 
ents trying to reason with hearing children 
and getting nowhere. Hearing or not- 
hearing. children are all the same! 


Mrs. H. S. 
New York 





Burned-out Electric Bulb? 
(Continued from page 212) 


In compensating for my ears.” 
And thereupon he gave three cheers— 
And smashed it with an axe! 

That’s about the action I'd take if any- 
one ever hung upon me a gadget that 
brought back the sounds of my hearing 
days. I could hear fairly well until I was 
past thirty, so that I do not have to call 
upon my imagination to know what sound 
is like. A great deal of it, even those bird 
songs you read about so often, was essen- 
tially noise. 

Of course, when you analyze it, most of 
the stuff you hear or read about the handi- 
caps of deafness is based on error. In the 
old days it was apparently the general im- 
pression that any one who was deaf was 
dumb—and in an intellectual sense at that. 
Deafness continues to be blamed for things 
for which it is in no way responsible. 

Consider, for example, the newspaper 
story of the policeman who, patrolling his 
beat one evening, noticed a blaze in a rear 
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wemsnst Teachers of Lip Reading sss 


California 
Los Angeles 36 


Mrs. I.UCELIA M. Moore 
821% N. Spaulding Ave. 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 


Florida 
Winter Park 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


- 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 


Illinois 
Chicago 4 


Miss GERTRUDD TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
386 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


New ENGLAND ScuHnoor 

OF Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts Ohio 
Brockton Celumbus 
Miss HaArriet M. GiBsoNn M4rRiIg K. MAson, Pu.D. 
70 Byron Avenue Speech and Hearing Clinie 
Phone: 3759 Ohio State University 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 


61 May Street Pennsylvania 
1*iladelphia 3 
Michigan Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
a 1701 Walnut Street 
Y psilanti Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


New Jersey Miss MarigE L. SLACK 


East Orange 221 Doyle Ave. 
Mrs. Suste F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 


Phone: Orange 4-4050 South Carolina 
Paterson 1 Greenville 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON Miss VirGInra NEVI1LI8 
182 Ellison St. 1205 Pendleton Street 


Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York — 
New York Dallas 4 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON . 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 Mres Louise HILLYER | 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 , 
Miss MARY PAULINE RALLI Houston 6 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHorss R. MuRRAY Miss Atice I. PUTNAM 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 Phone: Hadley 6161 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURST Mrs. Lucit_e P. TuRNER 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 1825 Harold Street 
Zone 21 Phone: J. 2-3562 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


MRS. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNI® M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 


Falaise Estate 


Phone: Port Washington 2745 Virginia 


Lynchbur, 
Rome pas . 


Miss Emruy CAMENISCH 
713 North Madison Street 


LYNCHBURG SCHOOL oF [iP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-3 

Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss EuizasETH G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 CANADA 


Quebce 


Montreal 


North Carolina 

,: Sai 
cdemsages epseneded MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
2046 Queen Street Phone FI 2851 


' 
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[Found a 
New Way to 


MEARY, 


And, Believe Me, 
I’m Grateful to 






FREE BOOKLET 
@ Learn what modern 
science is doing to : 
overcome problems of hearing 
loss. Read what giant strides have 
been made in restoring hearing to 
people cruelly handicapped. New, 
tiny, electronic device now gives new 
hope to the hard-of-hearing. No 
dangling wires, no separate battery 
pack, no button need show in the ear. 
Amazing new one-unit Beltone is no 
larger than a modern-size pack of 
cigarettes, and nearly as light. Pre- 
cision-fitted to type and degree of 
hearing loss. 

SEND COUPON TODAY. Fill out 
the coupon today and learn what the 
latest facts about relieving deafness 
can mean to you or some hard-of- 
hearing friend or relative. Don’t delay. 
Mail coupon now. 


eee a 
ell MONO-PAC 


Foremost One-Unit Hearing Aid 





MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 


| BELTONE HEARING AID CO., DEPT. VR-5 | 

| 1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 

| Please send me without cost or obligation 
the new Booklet of facts about DEAFNESS | 

| and How to Overcome it. 


| RS LIK LOGE os oe unh SSe bh eb 504 00s ean aS | 
| SE! Ee ee eee eee ae | 
SB a MRE Ckk xcs een | 
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room of a house he was passing. He 
stopped and looked. The blaze was so 
bright it worried him. He rang the bell, 
No answer. He rapped smartly on the door 
with his nightstick. No answer. He went 
down to the corner and put in a call for 
the fire engines. They came. The firemen 
couldn’t get any answer to their knocks 
either. So they broke down the door and 
made their way to the rear of the house 
where the blaze was to be seen. There they 
found a man cozily reading in his library, 
before a roaring wood fire, it being late 
autumn. He was almost totally deaf and so 
had not heard the bell ring, nor the knock- 
ing, they found out. There were, of course, 
red faces not entirely due to the blazing 
fire. 

I don’t know what arrangements were 
made to reimburse the owner of the house 
for the shattered door. But I can easily 
picture his reaction to the matter. He will 
say: “I love an open fire. I have a splen- 
did fireplace in my house. It is in the 
library. On chilly evenings there is noth- 
ing more cheerful than a roaring wood fire, 
one that blazes freely. On such evenings it 
used to be my delight to sit in my library, 
reading, before a wood fire going strong, 
until the wee small hours of the night. It 
used to be. No more. I had to give up open 
fires. My deafness, you know.” 

Discussing the employment of the deaf- 
ened, a Federal employment counselor said 
some years ago that the thing to do is not 
to consider your lost or impaired faculty, 
but to mull over what you could do with 
the faculties you have left. What is needed 
is a pyramid standing on a broad, sound 
base, not one balancing on its apex. The 
faculty of hearing is actually just the apex 
of the pyramid. A broad vision as to the 
possibility of ways to be occupied in the 
vital concerns of human activity forms the 
base of the pyramid. Many a man has been 
too busy thinking of what he has lost, or 
believes he has lost, to realize how much he 
has left. 

There was a collector of art objects who 
had in a place of honor in his home a ball 
of smoked crystal. He always pointed this 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 








Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High Schoo! 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 

















For further information address 


DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE 2 (Kentucky) 

104 Old Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 

2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNBAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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out to his guests, displaying much enthusi- 
asm over it. “It is marvelous,” they would 
agree; “exquisite. Where did you get it?” 
The collector would look quite apprecia- 
tive. “You really think so?” he would 
beam. “Well, as a matter of fact, it’s just 
a burned-out electric light bulb.” 

Don’t place too much value on the fae. 
ulty of hearing, just because it is lost or 
impaired. It may be just a burned-out 
electric light bulb. That’s about the rating 
I’d place on mine. 


We Met the President 


(Continued from page 210) 





bathed in sweat, though, and my legs were 
no longer there. General Vaughan, watch- 
ing me intently, seemed to sense my acute 
distress. With a shrug he finally decided to 
let us meet the President, after all. 

The President, fortunately, had _ seen 
nothing, his tack being turned on all the 
commotion above. He was still chatting 
animatedly -with Mrs. Truman and Mrs. 
Mesta. 

Arm outstretched in preparation for the 
tap on the shoulder that would turn his 
attention to me, I stumbled down the re- 
maining stairs, dragging poor Joan after 
me. She was having trouble keeping her 
gown from under her feet. 

Then the shoulder-tap. But it wasn’t a 
tap. I had been descending too fast, un- 
able to control my momentum. I gave 
Harry Truman a hefty push on the shoul- 
der: he lurched forward. 

But he was a good sport. He turned 
around and flung out his hand to me, with 
a broad grin. I grabbed it and pumped it 
for dear life. I was sobbing now. “How do 
you do, Mr. President!” I roared. “My 
name is Martin Sternberg.” 

“How do you do.” Was he laughing? | 
plunged on: “And this is Joan Ernst, Mor- 
ris Ernst’s daughter.” 

“Oh, yes! How do you do! I’m so happy 
to meet you.”” He mumbled something that 
I didn’t catch and then I shrieked: “Con- 
gratulations, Mr. President! We’re all very 
proud of you.” 

A few words with Mrs. Truman, smiling 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


Primary Day School for Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 





SWING HIGH, SWING LOW, IN THE SUNSHINE 


The Oral Method of instruction used exclusively and the fitting of 
individual hearing aids encouraged when beneficial to 


the child. Parent participation required. 


NO TUITION 


Supported by contributions and donations 


186 Schreiner Place 
MARY K. VAN WYK 
San Antonio 2, Texas Director 
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INSTEAD OF HEADBANDS 


If you are wearing a headband, you are un- 
comfortable, and such discomfort is ummnecessary. 
Ad-Hear positively holds the oscillator securely and 
comfortably in place indefinitely, without headband 
or other pressure. Ask your Hearing Aid Con- 
sultant, or write us. Order trial bottle 4 months 
supply $3.00 postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 
No risk. 


AD-HEAR DISTRIBUTORS 
1814 W. 8th St., Dep. V, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

















Keady Way 15 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR CHILDREN 


A Manua!—__—— 


by 
Mary Wood Whitehurst 





A series of graded lessons with detailed 
teaching instructions for teachers 
or parents of deaf children. 
Advance orders accepted from: 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


654 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Price $4.00 plus 10 cents for 
shipping charge. 
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and gracious, and then it was all over, | 
retrieved my wounded pen from the Secret 
Service. It was a full twenty minutes be. 
fore I could breathe normally again. 

Next day, home again, I read in the pa. 
pers that the President had sat out the eye. 
ning in his box. He didn’t dance: just 
stayed up there and “. . . received intimate 
friends.” 





Hearing Aids for Newark Children 


(Continued from page 211) 


Jenkins, the assistant superintendent of 
schools in Newark, who is in charge of the 
special schools. A committee from the club 
visited the Bruce Street School, observed 
the work, and particularly observed the 
work of some hard of hearing children 
who were ready to be transferred to hear- 
ing conservation centers. The principal of 
the school was invited to bring some of the 
children to a regular luncheon meeting of 
the club, and to put on a demonstration. At 
this time the club formally undertook the 
permanent project of supplying individual 
hearing aids to those children who quali- 
fied under the procedure outlined above. 
Dr. John B. Przybylowicz, President of the 
Board of Education; Dr. John S. Herron, 
Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Albion 
U. Jenkins, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools; and Dr. Elizabeth M. Kelly, Di- 
rector of Special Education, all attended 
this luncheon meeting. One of the princi- 
pal thoughts emphasized by several speak- 
ers was the cooperation between a civic 
group and the Board of Education, both 
working toward the common aim of pro- 
viding the best for the general welfare and 
education of the children of Newark. 


The value of this project is immeasura- 
ble and the appreciation of many hard of 
hearing children goes to the members of 
the club as a whole, and particularly to the 
Chairman of the Hearing Aid Committee, 
Dr. William E. Caffrey, and to his fellow 
committee members Salvatore E. Intintola, 
Philip Parelli, Samuel Jelley, William Me- 
Kinley Odell, and Charles H. Holzwarth. 
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Hear as You’ve Always 
WANTED to Hear with a 


NEW TELEX 


v 








TELEX 


WORLD'S FINEST PRECISION 


HEARING AIDS 





Telex Inc., Telex Park 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Yes! Send me your FREE brochure on 
how I can hear more naturally! No 
obligation. 


Name 
Address_ 
City Zone__ 
State 
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Two New TELEX 
HEARING AIDS 


Telex’99” 


* Amazingly quiet operation brings re- 
laxed hearing enjoyment. 


ANitaes AML UL Ai\ 
LW wii) 1 





® Exquisite new case in jeweler’s gold 
and silver finish. Weighs 5 oz. com- 
plete with batteries. 


© Powerful amplification, comfortable 
high-fidelity tone. 


© “Wireless Wiring”—T elex-improved 
printed circuit. 


® Smo-o-oth Volume Control perman- 
ently sealed against scratchy dust 
and lint. Many other critical parts 
hermetically sealed. 


® Telemeter cuts battery costs—adjusts 
current to your best hearing needs. 


® Telejector pops out “A” battery 
instantly. 


® Telecord holds receiver cord neatly 
in place. 






For EXTREMELY Deaf 
New Super TELEX “1700” 


e FOUR-tube power, ONE-piece 
convenience 

e Full-color tone 

e Telex-improved printed circuit 
assures trouble-free performance 


© Special Telemeter battery saver 
adjustable to your best hearing require- 
ments 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
1948 National Conference 


Include Important Papers: 
The Future of Voluntary Agencies 
Bell Greve, Cleveland 
Advances in Treatment of Deafness 
Dean M. Lierle, M.D., lowa City 
Hearing Handicapped Children 
Obligations of Parents and Schools 
Hearing Conservation Programs 


Send for Your Copy Now—$2.00 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th St., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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A New Approach 
(Continued from page 228) 


There are difficulties and hazards in this 
idea—but they are far from being insur 
mountable. The difficulties entailed are 
those of training such tiny children to use 
the aids, the constant vigilance that must 
be exercised in caring for them, the dis. 
comfort the child might suffer when wear. 
ing the device, and of course the ever pres. 
ent shadow of the financial burden. 

Training the child in the use of the aid 
can be minimized by fastening the con- 
trols on the aid, and by constant patient 
help from the teachers. Nor will this time 
be wasted, for it will eliminate the neces. 
sity of educating the child in the use of the 
more powerful group aids later on. More- 
over, he will have built up a vocabulary of 
sounds and words that will help immea- 
surably in the more formal auricular train- 
ing program in his later preschool years, 
By that time, also, he will be more at home 
with his hearing aid, and the emotional 
problems that sometimes accompany learn- 
ing to use a hearing aid at an older age 
will be diminished. 

The teachers are willing to assume the 
constant vigilance of caring for the sided 

The discomfort of the child will be kept 
to a minimum. The use of the aid will be 
introduced very gradually. The child will 
be free to remove the aid if it causes dis- 
comfort. A pocket with a buttoned flap to 
hold the instrument in place will allow the 
child to have complete freedom in his play. 

The financial difficulties are far from 
discouraging. Some of the parents can af- 
ford to buy the instruments; for those who 
cannot, we feel that the various companies 
will lend or donate aids. These companies \ 
can be approached by the principal or 
other interested persons who will explain 
our hopes and needs. These business men 
will in all probability be inclined to co- 
operate. 

Hazards that are sometimes alleged are 
(1) that any residual hearing might be im- 
paired by too strong stimulation, and (2) 
that the emotional adjustment might not 














The HARD OF HEARING 


brings the answers to 5 important questions 
about choosing the right hearing aid— 


Explains the amazing features of 


JIOEAR 


The world’s only all- 
magnetic hearing aid— 
small—light— powerful 
— easy-to-wear. 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE 
IBOOKLET No Obligation. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Dept. 549, Radioear Bidg., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
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To the Person who is 


EAF 


and is Tired of Straining to 


HEAR 


¢ Do you miss the precious 
things you should hear — 
music, the voices of loved 
ones, all the sounds that make 
up life? 

Sounds which have been 
long lost — even low-voiced 
conversation, church sermons 
and business conferences, with 
many voices taking part, are 
all brought back with Beltone, 
the new type One-Unit Hear- 
ing Aid. 

This tiny, one-unit device, 
which weighs only a few 
ounces, is all you wear. Gone, 
forever, are the inconveniences 
t of old-fashioned hearing aids. 
No more heavy, clumsy sepa- 
rate battery packs. No dang- 
ling, unsightly battery wires. 
The Beltone reproduces faith- 
fully the sounds you want to 
hear—the music and laughter 
in the voices of those you 
love, without discomfort or 
inconvenience. 
FREE! ‘1:2 bow 
and more clengiy Belone 
uncovers precious sounds 


you, porkass thought 
lost forever. Just mail 


coupon for 
valuable free 
booklet. No 


obligation. 
















































BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-5A 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, the new FREE booklet of interesting 
q facts about DEAFNESS and HOW to 
OVERCOME IT. { 
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after all be impreved, and might even be 
more upset by wearing an aid at such an 
early age. The first is a matter of fitting 
for sound intensity. The second is conjee. 
ture. There is no evidence for it. 

Any undesirable reaction to loud sound 
can be guarded against. All hearing aids 
are adjustable. They will be regulated to 
amplify to optimum volume so that there 
is no possibility of discomfort. Gradually 
this will be increased so as to give the 
child maximum comfortable reception. The 
regulation of the increase will vary with 
each child. 

The possibility that there will be some 
emotional upset or even no great improve- 
ment in the child’s long-term personality 
adjustment must be accepted as a question 
that is open to experimentation. There is 
no experimental evidence on the results of 
putting individual hearing aids on two- 
year-olds and three-year-olds. It has been 
done in California and elsewhere with a 
small number of children. Results have 
been favorable, although they have not yet 
been categorized nor statistically evaluated. 

We have no statistical expectations. But 
as speech is directly related to hearing, the 
premise is that the more hearing with 
which a person is provided, the more and 
better speech will result. But if we do not 
try we never will know. The experiment 
will establish one new fact and leave us 
free to seek new and other means of edu: 
cating the children. The best that can hap- 
pen is the discovery of still another way 
to help little deaf children. Any help is a 
big help. Even if the improvement im 
speech is slight, or the personality devel- 
opment and emotional adjustment support: 
ed to only the slightest degree, that will be 
a great step forward. But we do not am 
ticipate such mimimal results. We see be 
fore us great and wonderful possibilities. 
We see these children relieved to some ex- 
tent of the stresses and strains of the daily 
life of the deaf, growing into better 
adjusted, balanced individuals who are 
emotionally at home with their environ- 
ment and with themselves. 


(To be continued ) 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH . | EDUCATION 
SCHOOL . Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Jimmy Short, four years old. Comes from Lebanon, Indiana. Jimmy began 
school September 1948 with no formal sounds. Normal voice quality has 
been established. He has mastered all elements. Uses one hundred words 
or more. Excellent lip reader for his age. (Address of parents given on 


request. } 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 


238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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TONEMASTER 
MINUET 


The Hearing Aid that Speaks for 
Itself. 


Powerful, natural tone for restful 
hearing. 


Remarkably small size. Only 
2 5/16 x 2 13/16 x 7/8 inches. 


Beautifully constructed and 


finished. 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


400 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
PEORIA, ILL. 











if you need a 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER" 





... Please let us know. The supply 
is now adequate to meet current 
demands. 


Ask your local Bell Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 
* For persons with impaired hearing who want louder 


telephone reception. Fits any telephone. Has volume 
control and cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. 
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KERNELS $3 


It is not important whether our ancestors were 
rich or poor. It is important whether they were 
false or faithful, kind or cruel, fair-minded or 
despotic. What we inherit from them is not the 
outer trimmings of their lives but their ideals, 
the tradition of thought and belief that they 
have passed on to us. Of this we have a right to 
be proud if it is good, if the years have proved 
it sound and fruitful.—National Parent-Teacher, 








One reason for poor speech in our schools for 
the deaf is that too often a teacher fails to re. 
gard speech as a subject in its own right. She 
gives thought to the preparation of lessons in 
every other subject she teaches, but she fills up 
the “speech period” with anything that comes to 


mind.—Enfield Joiner. 


I am convinced that the world is not a mere 
bog in which men and women trample themselves 
in the mire and die. Something magnificent is 
taking place here amid the cruelties and trage- 
dies, and the supreme challenge to intelligence is 
that of making the noblest and best in our curious 
heritage prevail.—Charles A. Beard. 


Nobody grows old merely by living a number 
of years. Years wrinkle the skin, but to give up 
enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, self- 
distrust, fear, and despair—these are the long, 
long years that bow the head and turn the grow- 
ing spirit back to dust.—Source unknown. 


Somebody gave me a smile today; 

I tried my best to give it away 

To everyone I chanced to meet 

As I was going along the street. 

But everyone that I could see 

Would give my smile right back to me. 

When I got home, besides my smile 

I had enough to reach a mile. 
—Author Unknown. 


In a free country there is much clamor, with 
little suffering; in a despotic state there is little 
complaint, with much grievance.—Carnot. 


The learned fool writes his nonsense in better 
language than the unlearned, but still ’tis non- 
sense.—Benjamin Franklin. 


Nothing would be done at all if a man waited 
till he could do it so well that nobody could find 
fault with it——Cardinal Newman. 


Between this prosperity which no one can afford 
and hard times at popular prices, it is hard to 


choose.—The Kalends. 


The real general education of any man is 4 
life’s work by the man_himself.— James B. 
Conant. 


Experience is the best of schoolmasters, only 
the school-fees are heavy.—Carlyle. 


Our whole civilization rests on our ability to 
communicate.—S. R. Silverman. 
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NO ONE HEARING AID CAN CORRECT THE 
MANY DIFFERENT KINDS OF HEARING LOSS! 











F YOU are one of the people 
whose kind of hearing loss is 
called “nerve impairment” — the 
hearing aid shown will bring a rev- 
olutionary new kind of hearing! 

What is vital to every hard-of- 
hearing person—whether you be- 
long to this particular group or 
not, is that no matter what kind 
of a hearing loss you have—there 
is one special instrument among 
the 36 Acousticon Constellation 
hearing aids specifically designed 
to give you ithe same revolution- 
ary new hearing help. 

For Acousticon, after a great 
seven-year research program, has 
now definitely taken the position 
that no one hearing aid can cor- 
rect all kinds of hearing loss, 
and has taken the revolutionary 
step of developing, for the first 
time in hearing aid history, not 
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one, not two, but the unprece- 
dented number of 36 new and 
different kinds of hearing aids. 
Each of these 36 performs differ- 
ently. Each is designed to correct 
a different kind of hearing loss. 

COME IN! Discover for your- 
self, after our careful examination 
of your hearing, how we are able 
to select the one of the 36 Acousti- 
con Constellations that is designed 
especially for you. Only then can 
you tell what Acousticon has ac- 
complished to approach normal 
hearing for you. 

If you can’t come in, send for 
Acousticon’s FREE BOOK. In it 
you will see what kind of hearing 
loss yours is, what causes may 
have produced it, and how many 
other people have the same kind 
of loss you have. This is too im- 
portant to put off—act now! 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL, DEPT. 524 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, amazing FREE BOOK | 
that illustrates the causes and kinds of hearing loss, and 
how there is an Acousticon Constellation to correct my 


NAME 





A-120-P FOR NERVE 
IMPAIRMENT LOSSES 


Here at last is an instrument spe- 
cifically designed for the 9 out 
of 100 hard-of-hearing <cople 


who are described as ‘‘difficult 
nerve impairment cases.” . Their 
degree of loss is slight. Their 
difficulty in hearing with under- 
standing is great. They cannot 
tolerate, and therefore are often 
disturbed more than helped by 
the standard over-all hearing 
aid that supplies them with in- 
creased power alone. They need 
the special performance of the 
A-120-P. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY 
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a | individual kind of hearing loss. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c¢ extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED: Immediately and September 1st qualified 
oral teachers for various grades in the enlarged Lutheran 
School. Excellent working conditions, pleasant sur- 
roundings, good salaries. Applicants need not be of 
Lutheran faith. J. A. Klein, Supt., 6861 East Nevada 
Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan. 





WANTED for September 1949, a trained oral teacher 
of the deaf for a first grade class. Salary $250.00 and 
up depending on experience. Mary K. Van Wyk, Sun- 
shine Cottage, 186 Schreiner Place, San Antonio 2, 
Texas. 





WANTED: Three young: oral teachers for the school 
year 1949-50 in a try school for the deaf. Address 
Volta Review Box B-16 





WANTED—Oral teachers for preparatory ond primary 
groups for 1949-50 session. Southern residential school. 
Good salaries. Address Volta Bureau, Box P-4 





TEACHER OF DEAF, married, wants position in Cali- 
fornia. Experienced in oral day schools all grades. 148 
hours’ college work. B.S. degree. Nursery school train- 
ing. Major: Education of Deaf. Address Volta Bureau, 
Box J-6. 


WANTED: September, Qualified teacher for young deaf 
and hard-of-hearing children in day school. Pleasant 
working conditions, good salary. Birmingham Junior 
League School of Speech Correction, Inc., 517 North 
20th Street, Birmingham 3, Alabama. 





AUDIOGRAMS: “They Talk.’ Relationship of hear- 
ing loss to average speech clearly portrayed on card. 
Samples. Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission 
Rd., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


MICHIGAN POSITION 


The Michigan School for the Deaf is seeking a well- 
trained, competent woman for either supervision of in- 
struction or a teacher training position. The teacher 
training work is conducted as an extension service of 
the Michigan State Normal College. The minimum re 
quirements are a master’s degree and eight years of 
experience. Tenure, 100 days sick leave, liberal re- 
tirement benefits and good salary. Apply to Harley Z. 
Wooden, superintendent, Flint 2, Mich. 











HEARING COUPLE want work in School; purpose, 
home life for deaf child, six. Wife experienced in res- 
taurant; husband in paper mill. Volta Review, Box P-21. 


TEACHER EXPERIENCED Lip Reading and Speech 
Improvement seeks part time work in and around Los 
Angeles. Can live in and travel during summer. Volta 
Review, Box P-10. 


QUALIFIED TEACHER of the deaf and hard of 
hearing would like a position in New Jersey, New York 
City, Long Island or surrounding area. Volta Review, 
Box H-12. 


WANTED: From July 15 through coming year, teach- 
er experienced with small chillren, to teach beginning 
speech to young child in private home. Salary plus 
room and board. Write Mr. M. Faren, 689 Shaler 
Blvd., Ridgefield, N. J. 


CAN YOU QUALIFY? Here is your eppertasity to 
be instrumental in establishing a first grade class for the 
deaf. Are you trained as an oral teacher? Have vou 
the executive ability to assume direction of a program 
for the development of a department covering a!l phases 
of speech therapy in acoustic work? Salary will be ex- 
ceptional for one who is outstanding in this work. Write, 
giving details of training, past experience, and refer- 
ences, to Caddo Foundation for Exceptional Children, 
c/o Erick Gebsen, 227 Ricou-Brewster Bldg., Shreve- 


port, La 
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Compiled by JouN A. FERRALL 


Remorse 


Oh, many a time has my heart been broken 
Because of the word that I shouldn’t have spoken, 
And oft has my conscience been heavily smitten 
Because of the words that I shouldn’t have 
written. q 
But the truth is, the pangs that just couldn’t be 
beaten 
Have been for the things that I shouldn’t have ~ 
eaten. 


Members of the medical profession are — 
chuckling over a story about a Londoner who, | 
not feeling very well, went for free medical care 
under the new Health Scheme. Entering the 
clinic, he saw an arrow which pointed down a 
long corridor. He followed it until he came to — 
two doors, one marked “Female” and the other © 
“Male.” Going through the latter, he found him. ~ 
self in another long corridor at the end of which” 
were two more doors. These were marked “Un- 
der 35” and “Over 35.” He chose the right one,” 
which opened into still another corridor, again — 
ending with two doors. These were marked “Con- © 
servative” and “Labor.” As a Conservative he ~ 
chose the former, walked through it, and found ~ 
himself in the street. 


During the German occupation of Paris, ~ 
some of the German officers went every day to a 
restaurant where there was a parrot trained to 
make fun of them. “Down with the Bosche—kill 
the Bosche!” the parrot would scream. Finally, 
one irritated Prussian went to the restaurateur 
and said, “If you don’t get rid of that bird, we'll 
kill him.” In great dismay the owner took his 
parrot to the parish priest and said, “Father, 
what can I do?” “Oh,” replied the priest, “that’s 
easy. Leave your parrot here and take mine.” 
The next day, to the amazement of the Germans, 
not a word came from the parrot. Finally, the 
same officer went up to the cage and said, “Go 
ahead, polly, speak your piece. Say ‘Down with 
the Bosche—kill the Bosche!’” And the parrot 
bowed his head and said meekly, “May the Lord 
answer your prayer, my child.” 


Grandfather was celebrating his hundredth 
birthday. Every one was complimenting him on 
how well he looked. “I will tell you the secret 
of my health,” he said. “My wife and I were — 
married 75 years ago. On our wedding night we 
made a solemn pledge that whenever we had an 
argument the one who was proved wrong would — 
go out and take a walk. Gentlemen, I have been 
in the open air practically continuously for 75 
years.” 

Financial Note: They say his salary goes to 
five figures—a blonde, a brunette, and three red- ~ 
heads. 





